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THE STUDY OF THE FACE. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF STEEL ENGRAVING. 


By THomas Woo.tnorn. - 


od 


GRAVE CONCEIT. 





~ THis proud aad arrogant disposition diflers from 
its Gay counterpart, by taking a loftier rather than 
another character. True as it may be, that like 
their pantomimic brethren, they are on the most 
loving terms with themselves, they are out of 
humour with all the world besides; and while 
those gay spirits contrive to amuse away all that 
is offensive in their conceits, the grave tempers of 
these render the same quality in them most in- 
sufferable and aggressive. If one of these infal- 
libles could allow his sentiments to be expressed, 
the following might not be found very much out of 
harmony with them. He is puzzled to know why 
he was not called into existence at an earlier period, 
or why he should be left to correct the mistakes of 
ages, as he would have given affairs quite another 
complexion, and history very different results; we 
might then have heard of the rise, but never of the 
fall of empires, and it would only have been to have 
brought him into their senates, and there would be 
nv longer any occasion to consult the oracles. 
With regard to the present administration (to use 
a political phrase), he would not leave them a leg to 
stand on; he would cut them short if he could not 
their speeches; and as to the crazy constitution, 
he believes he is the only one to keep it in repair, 
and that, by something more efficacious than the 
royal cement. In his general arrangements he 
divides the world into two parts, those who know 
nothing, and those who pretend to know everything; 
the first of these he would send to the infirmary, 
and the others he would put into strait-waistcoats. 
He finds no phenomena in nature, nor anything 
surprising in art ; show him something unique, and 
he has seen thousands! in short, it is only to 
accompany him to the British Museum to discover 
he is the greatest curiosity there. 

Most provoking instances of the controlling 
power of one of these gentlemen over an evening 
party, must have been severely felt by persons of 
social habits. This mysterious being is generally 
one who is known to none but the host, and is in- 
vited no one can tell why. The company no sooner 
becomes animated, and the electric spark begins to 
pass from one to another, than this non-conductor 
preserves an unusual gravity, by which you are to 
gather that either he or you have no business there; 
they soon become more solicitous for the approba- 
tion of the gentleman in the corner than that of 
any of the party besides, which they think they 
have already at command. Overawed by this silent 
monitor, they get into a kind of rational distress, 


[The Right of Translation and Reproduction is Reserved. | 








from which they are only to bo relieved by his ab- 
sence, which, unfortunately, seldom happens till he 
has had the satisfaction of breaking up the enchant- 
ment, and sending them all off before eleven. 

Their modes of acting, as well as thinking, might 
come equally under review. It is very common in 
streets or assemblies where anything is going on, 
for men to form themselves into little groups, and 
debate upon matters of passing importance ; these 
gravities may then be seen at the outskirts of these 
little parties, taking quiet notes of all that is said ; 
and after allowing them to expend their small ar- 
tillery, “to come in at the death,” as it is termed, 
with their great gun, which is to sweep away the 
whole argument, and put an end to the dispute ; 
then walking triumphantly away, they leave behind 
them an imaginary character for sapience, which, if 
they had only stopped to realize, would have found it 
had received about as much homage as might be 
due to old Benamuckee, or any other idol of the 
same blockhead consciousness. A similar practice 
may have been observed among the vulgar of the 
same class, who frequently attack these little groups 
after the same obtrusive manner; but who so mul- 
tiply their absurdities by their ignorance, as to 
make the following anecdote, related by a naval 
gentleman, almost too ridiculous for belief. <A 
common sailor, who had been such a traveller by 
land and water, that there was not a spot in the 
universe to be found in which he had not been be- 
fore you, was listening to a little conversational 
party on board a packet, which turning upon Cap- 
tain Parry and his near approach to the North-pole, 
rudely interrupted them with—“ He has not been 
so near the Pole as I have, for I have touched it! ”’ 
— Touched it!’’ said they, with surprise ; “then 
tell us,”’ said one of them, “ what colour is it.’’— 
*¢ What colour is it?”’ replied the navigator, “ why, 
if you wish to know, I can just tell you it is green.” 
—‘“ Green, say you,”’ said one of the party, “ now I 
have to inform you that I have been as near to it as 
you have, and I pronounce it to be blue.”—“ Well, 
if it is,’ said the sailor, “ I can only say it must 
have been fresh painted since I was there. 

There is another class of imaginatives, the amount 
of whose moral and intellectual worth is not to be 
expressed by figures; and as persons (most con- 
trarily) are rated according to the value they put 


upon themselves, it contrives for them a kind of 


esteem, even among those of better sense ; who 
begin to suspect there must be something more 
than ordinary in these gentlemen ; and thus it is 
they so often get off with no more correction than 
they receive from their countenances. but let 
these persons shape themselves to any art or science 
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that may be unfortunate enough to receive them, 
and they will make the same strides as dwarfs upon 
stilts, and have no rivals but in a show-box. On 
the platform, these especial objects of noisy adula- 
tion have kept many an assembly awake by senti- 
ments which, if they had been delivered in tones 
only that were due to them, would have sent them 
all to sleep. Besides, how many legitimate pro- 
fessors have been supplanted by the boisterous 
conceits of some one whose forensic eloquence 
would seem to consist in knocking down an argu- 
ment, or anything else that came in his way; and 
then relaxing into such an affected whine, that one 
could scarcely tell whether he was brought up to the 
bar for his own or another’s offences; or whose 
cause he was pleading, the culprit’s or his own. 

Conceited pretenders to the medical art have too 
often nasaelel in carrying off the reputation of 
the genuine professor, together with the pecuniary 
advantages of the cunning practitioner; since 
nothing comports so well with the solemnity of a 
sick chamber as the awful gravity they affix on the 
brow. They are aware (for the furtherance of their 
visits) that one portentous look is sufficient to 
throw a patient back for a fortnight ;-and that the 
shake of a doctor’s head has been known to do more 
harm than all his medicines. Let, however, the case 
of others be what it may, there can be no doubt 
of their own recovery; for they get out of pro- 
fessional scrapes as naturally as they get into them, 
by taking full credit for all that nature has done 
for them, and charging all their delinquencies upon 
the nurse, so that when they leave their work un- 
finished, or, what is more likely, have finished their 
work, they have only to believe that nature has 
grown jealous of the success of their practice, and 
is resolved to do no more for them. 

Should this grave distemper get among profes- 
sional youth, its inveteracy is such as to leave us 
with little more hope than that “ when things are 
at the worst they are likely to mend.’”” When the 
conceit of these saplings has been nourished in 
academies, they come stalking out as though they 
had out-grown every establishment, and never re- 
enter the threshold of a building without reminding 
us of geese stooping to go in a barn-door. 

To the.credit as well as to the comfort of society, 
the number of such characters is very limited; but 
though their number is small, their peculiarities are 
numberless. The preceding remarks, therefore, 
may serve to open a way for further observations ; 
and thus prevent them from superinducing that 
wonderful opinion in the minds of others which it 
is impossible to extract from their own. 


GRAVE CONCEIT. 


In the selection of this head, the choice may be 
peculiar, and one in which we may discover more of 
intricacy than depth. The superficial medium 
through which the features are displayed, and the 
muscles called out of their place, acting, not as the 


subject would have it, as marks of intellect, but | 


rather as irregular traces, or signs of the mazes 
of the mind. 
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As in the illustrated example of Pride, the 
features seem quite at the service and subordinated 
to the pleasure of the wearer. 

The head elevated, the direction downward, with 
a supercilious expression of the eyes. 

The mouth in this instance seeming to under. 
take a very prominent part inthe general appearance 
of the face, individually dividing the expression into 
that of self-satisfaction and contempt. 

The feeling alluded to distinctly marked by the 
line of the mouth taking a curve downwards to- 
wards each extemity, while it is scarcely able to 
perform the arch, and make the full expression of 
contempt, without suddenly turning up at each 
corner in recollection of its own superiority. 

The same flexibility of muscle to be observed in 
this head as in that of its gay counterpart, answer- 
ing equally to the varying but graver emotions of 
the mind. 


SPITE. 








Although Spite and Malignity are considered to 
be twin-sisters of the same family, they will be 
found more in their origin than in their nature ; as 
Spite supposes previous injury of some kind or 
other, whereas Malignity would seem to promise 
itself no other end than that of the gratification it 
receives in the mere act of inflicting pain. 

It is no less common than convenient for spiteful 
persons to found their arguments on the misapplied 
terms of “the laws of retaliation,’ and ‘‘ natural 
resentment; ”’ and there does appear upon its surface 
something fair and equal, as far as the ends of 
justice are answered in demanding “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ without considering 
to what an extent such painful restitutions might 
be superseded by the milder economy which teaches 
us rather to live under the spirit of the gospel than 
to act under the letter of the law. This law of 
love, or counteracting principle of ‘ overcoming 
evil with good,” which, from the little influence it 
exercises over the mind, would seem to be on record 
for no other purpose than that of appearing in print, 
might be more regarded, perhaps, were persons 
aware that it promises as much for the countenance 
as the character; while the neglect of the whole- 
some precept may be attended with such personal 
responsibilities as might serve to show that those 
who are not to be admonished by Facts must sub- 
mit to be advertised by Faces. 

Were it not for the abounding instances of Spite 
which every day’s experience supplies, it would be 
but justice to the parties (a privilege they would not 
thank you for) to allow them to furnish their ow? 
examples; but as they are equally to be seen 
through the medium of the passion itself, it should 
be remarked, that Spite may be arranged under 
the following heads of Personal, Prospective, Rela- 
five, and Retrospective. . 

Of Personal Spite it must have been observed, 


_ that there are few instances where this passion has 


been at all proportionate to the offence; the “ givDs 
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of two for one,” as it is called, commends itself | desirable ; and many have found more comfort and 
especially to the retaliating spirit of young persons, | less fatigue in waiting on themselves than in 


whose growing consequence may further account 
for why we have in early, as well as later life, so 
many instances of provocations in ordinary, and 
visitations extraordinary. There is in the very 
nature of this disposition that which defeats its own 
ends, and sometimes even at the cost of justice: 
as in cases only where a delinquent has absolutely 
made his escape through the means of a spiteful 
advertisement ; the kind of description having been 
known to run in such a manner as to unite in one 
individual such a host of personal discrepancies as 
Providence has benevolently distributed amongst 
all mankind; and which has proved as matchless a 
device as any culprit could possibly desire: for who, 
in the name of decency, could expect to see, much 
less apprehend, a character so extraordinary in a 
world like ours ? or why the advertiser could not 
perceive that he belonged to a creation of his own, 
this irresistible passion car best explain. 

Under the head of Prospective Spite we must 
class that unextinguishable and self-condemning 
spirit of unforgiveness—a disposition carried out 
by certain persons who, if they cannot pay off a 
grudge at sight, will give you a promissory note at 
length, with an accumulating interest, which they 
are determined you shall receive in full of all 
demands ; thus giving this passion all the strength 
of time, and rendering it the more dangerous by 
delay. 

There is also what may be called Relative Spite, 
in those who, besides their bills of exchange and 
notes of hand, have also their transfer days ; for 
example, take but one specimen-speech of this— 
“That man has offended me, and I cannot fall in 
with him by any chance ; but only let me catch his 
dog out, and give mea good thick stick, that’s all!” 

As to Retrospective Spite, a very natural instance 
of this has been given us in the case of a fine, 
ignorant youth, who being questioned as to the 
extreme poverty of his education, the poor boy said 
that it was owing to his not being able to get into 
a charity-school, because his uncle’s-grandfather’s- 
landlord’s-wife’s-cousin voted on the wrong side for 
the beadle of the parish: and numberless instances 
of Retrospective Spite might be give which are 
about as far-fetched as most of our modern puns. 

As instances of spite, in its many degrees, are 
too numerous to come within the limits of this 
work, it may be especially considered in reference 
to the nature or condition of the subjects of it: 
and here we might be cautioned, that when servants 
are spiteful they become eminently so, from the 
opportunities which lend this quality such power, 
and the practice which gives it such perfection. 
Whatever your horses or dogs may have to complain 
of at their hands, let those beware of culinary 
resentments who put any value upon fish, flesh, or 
fowl; at least, it would be better to be kept in 


total ignorance of what passes in and out of the | 


kitchen, than be made too sensible of the difference 
between serving up and serving out: in all such 





watching over those who wait upon them. 

The embryo workings of this quality are some- 
times seen in very young children, who seem to be 
training for the same employment; observe, when 
their little purposes are crossed, how they contend 
with everything within their reach; or, in their 
morning ablutions, how they kick, and splash, and 
fight with the winds—and all preparatory to their 
future exercises, when they come to the maturity 
of scratching drawers, chipping jugs, and breaking 


| china, to any amount, according to the number of 


cats that are kept. 

There is also another class of spiteful persons 
who, if they have nothing to do with your furniture, 
will find something to do with your feelings, who 
set themselves in opposition to your opinions, and 
lie in watch for your words, which if they find the 
least astray, they will seize upon, as they would 
like to do upon the hair of your head, till you 
have scarcely a hair or an idea left ; insomuch, that 
you hardly dare to shelter yourself under the fact 
that two and two make four. On describing an 
absent character (should you have offended them), 
they point out every exception to it they think you 
can take to yourself, and thus ghost you with your 
own apparition in a form and at a time when you 
do not wish to see anything worse than yourself ; 
and all this by a kind of distorting glass, that shall 
discomfit you with your likeness, without your 
perceiving the hand which holdsit. If you remark 
that your friend is flourishing in business, they 
will ask you, how long it is since his bankruptcy ? 
or, if living in any style—if you knew him when 
living in “Sharp’s Alley?” They will not allow 
your name to escape without trying to find out 
some chance identity with that of some one who 
may have been convicted of coining, or concerned 
in robbing the mail: as to your nature, they would 
scarcely allow you the privilege of ancestry, if 
they could help it ; and, indeed, you had better do 
without any, rather than such as they would help 
you to. All this you may expect, and infinitely 
more, provided you give them what they choose to 
call “ cause of offence.” 

In separating between the approximating pas- 
sions of Malignity and Spite, no very nice dis-. 
tinctions are to be made, partaking as they do of 
the same elements of character; but as the dif- 
ference may lie in the habitual indulgence or 
occasional exercise of these passions, a greater 
modification of the lines in question may be ex- 
pected under milder circumstances; that is, if we 
can imagine such a face could be at rest. It only 
remains to give an illustration of the head in its 
most outrageous form, and to congratulate you 
should you find it in no other place. 


SPITE. 


It might be unnecessary to state that this example 
is presented under its most extravagant form; 


'from which it must appear, that the lines of the 


matters, a pro tempore change of services would be | face are so deranged and disordered, as either to 
i 
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obscure the natural countenance, or leave it in a | 


condition only to be guessed at. 

In endeavouring to detach this disposition from 
its undesirable associate, it should be observed 
that, 


In malignity we have a settled expression: in 
Spite we have much the same description of look 
in action, and one in which the subject is imagined 
to be surprised into by some moving cause. 

The “eyes starting from their spheres ;” the 
brows “standing on end;” the nose contracted ; 
the mouth open, and the teeth clenched, as though 
prematurely acting out in the face what the mind 
designs to do. 

The muscles of the face, angular and sharp, 
taking no subordinate part, but uniting in the one 
resentful expression. 

The outer and inner lines of the face irregular, 
with strong indents in the muscular parts, not 
natural to the subject. 

A vindictive eye at all times, but in this instance 
called out of its natural position, as supposed to be 
aggravated by circumstances; its cautionary lan- 
guage requiring no other interpretation to those to 
whom it is directed, than that of—‘ Take care of 
yourself!” 


A REGRET. 


I met the maiden that I loved, 
One even on the lea ; 

And, save a peeping star or two, 
All by ourselves were we. 

The silken moths flew round about, 
And softly moved the air ; 

But softlier on my shoulder fell 
The flutter of her hair. 

And so we walked an hour or more, 
How swift the minutes sped ! 

And then we parted ; well-a-day, 
What might I not have said ? 


I met the maiden that I loved, 
One sweet May morn again ; 

And, save the happy Sabbath bells, 
No whisper stirred the lane. 

But, when [ looked her in the face, 
So fast the blushes flew, 

No wild-rose blossom in the spring 
Had ever such a hue. 

And so we wandered toward the church, 
How swift the minutes fled ! 

And then we parted ; well-a-day, 
What might I not have said ? 


I met the maiden that I loved, 
Once more in after years ; 

And, as she passed me in the street, 
I scarce could look for tears. 

For by her side a stranger walked, 
And she might be his bride ; 

But oh! she looked not as of yore 
Our darling village pride. — 

Then most I thought of one still eve, 
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THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 
By Caprarn Mayne Retr. 
(Continued from p. 149.) 








CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


Stusss had been scanning the countenances of 
the people as he rode in among them. He fancied 
he saw faces that frowned upon him; but these 
were few; and, on the whole, the assemblage seemed 
simply hilarious and cheerful. 

It never occurred to him, that there could be any 
intention of interrupting his march. How could 
it? He presumed, that, as soon as his horse 
entered among the thick of the people, they would 
spring quickly aside, and make way for him and his 
troop. 

It was with some surprise, therefore, that on 
getting fairly in front of the inn, he found his 
passage blocked by human bodies—standing so 
densely across the street, that in order to avoid 
riding over them, he was compelled to bring his 
horse to a halt. 

Just at that instant, a shout rose up from the 
crowd—as if intended as a cheer of congratulation 
to the soldiers ; while a voice, louder than the rest, 
vociferated: “The King! the King! Down with 
disloyal knaves! death to all traitors !”’ 

There was a touch of irony in the tones; but it 
was too delicately drawn for the thick perception 
of Cornet Stubbs; and he graciously accepted the 
speeches, thus uttered, in their loyal and literal 
sense. 

“My good friends!’ he shouted out, while a 
gratified expression stole over his stolid features, 
“ Glad to find you in this spirit. Am, by Ged!’ 

‘‘Oh! we're in the right spirit,’ rejoined one. 
“You'll see bye-and-bye. Come, master officer! 
have a drink. Let’s toast the king! You won't 
object to that, I’m sure ?”’ 

‘By no means,” replied Stubbs. ‘ By no means. 
I should be most happy to drink with you ; but 
you see, my friends, we’re on duty; and must not 
be detained—mustn’t, by Ged!” 

“ We won’t detain ye a minut,” urged the first 
speaker—a stalwart blacksmith, as hard of face 
as his own anvil. “ We won't, by Ged!’ added he 
in a tone which, coupled with the peculiar form of 
expression, led Stubbs to conceive some doubts about 
the sincerity of his proffered friendship. 

“Look alive there, lads!” continued the village 
Vulcan. “Bring out the stingo, landlord! Some 
of your best wine for the officer ; and your strongest 
home-brew for his brave men. Ding it—the day’s 
hot and dusty. You have a long ride atween this 
and Lunnun. You'll feel fresher, after sluicin’ 
your throats with our Uxbridge ale. Won't ye; 
masters ? 

The last appeal was made to the troopers ; who, 
without making any direct reply, signified by nods 





Of one sweet morn, how sped, 
And how we parted ; well-a-day : 

What might I not have said ? 
Ausacer Hay Hitt. 


and other gestures, that they were nothing loath to 
accept his hospitality, without calling in question 
| the brusquerie of the host. 
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Almost as if by enchantment a string of men, 
with drinking-vessels in their hands, appeared on 
both flanks of the mounted escort—each holding 
his cup temptingly before the eyes of a trooper. 

These ready waiters were not the regular tapsters 
of the establishment, but men of other and different 
crafts: the shoemakers already spoken of, in their 
wax-smeared aprons—millers in their snow-white 
jackets — blacksmiths in grimy garments—and 
butchers smelling of blood. 

Notwithstanding the sans fagon of the invitation, 
and the odd apparel of the attendants, the liquor 
frothing up before their eyes, and within scenting 
distance of their nostrils, was too much for the 
troopers to withstand. A five miles’ ride along a hot 
and dusty road had brought them to that condition 


_ which might be called “ drouthy ;” and, under such 


circumstances, it would not have been human nature 
to have denied themselves the sweet indulgence 
of a drink thus thrust, as it were, between their 
lips. 

Tt would not have been Scarthe’s cuirassiers to 
have done so; and, without waiting the word— 
either of permission or command—each trooper 
took hold of the can nearest to his hand; and, rais- 
ing it to his lips, cried out “ The King !” 

The crowd echoed the loyal sentiment; while 
the improvised cup-bearers—as if still further to 
testify their respect—took hold of the bridles of the 
horses, and held them still, in order that their riders 
might quaff in comfort, and without spilling the 
precious liquor. 

There were two of these attendants, however, 
who deviated slightly from the fashion of the rest. 
They were those who waited upon the two troopers 
that on each side flanked the prisoner. Instead of 
contenting themselves with holding the horses at 
rest, each of these attendants led the one whose 
bridle he had grasped a little out of the alignment 
of the rank. It was done silently, and as if without 
design; though the moment after there was an ap- 
parent object—when a tall man, with black whiskers 
and swarth complexion, passed around the head of 
one of the horses, and holding up a flagon invited 
the prisoner to drink. 

“You’ve no objection to him having a wet, I 
suppose P” said the man addressing himself in a 
side speech to the soldiers who guarded him. ‘“ Poor 
gentleman! he looks a bit thirstyish—doan’t he ?” 

“You may give him a drink, or two of them, for 
aught I care,” said the soldier more immediately 
interested in making answer. “ But you'd better 
not let him see you.” 

The speaker nodded significantly towards Stubbs. 
_ “JVll take care o’ that,” said Gregory Garth: for 
it was he who held up the flagon. 

“ Here, master,’’ he continued, addressing him- 
self to the prisoner. ‘Take a drop o’ this beer. 
lan’t a quality liquor, I know—such as ye’ve 
been used to; but it be tidyish stuff for all that, 
an’ it'll do ye good. You lean down an’ I'll hold 
ittto your lips. Don’t be afeard o’ fallin’ out o’ 
yer seddle. I'l put my hand ahind to steady ye. 
So, now. That’s the way.” 





Gregory’s fingers, as he continued to talk, had 
found their way around the croup of the saddle, 
and rested upon the wrists of the prisoner, where 
they were bound together. 

The troopers behind, too much occupied by their 
potations, and the facetie of the attendants who 
administered to them, saw not that little bit of 
shining steel, that, in the habile hands of the ex- 
footpad, was fast severing the cords that confined 
the prisoner in his place. | 

“A goodish sort o’ stuff—aint it, master ?”’ asked 
Gregory aloud, as he held the drinking-vessel to 
the prisoner’s lips. Then adding, in a quick 
muttered tone, “ Now, Master Henry; your hands 
are free. Lay hold o’ the reins; an’ wheel round to 
the right. Stick this knife into the brute; and 
ride back over the bridge, as if the devil was after 
ye.” 

“It’s no use, Gregory,” hurriedly answered the 
prisoner. “ He’s but a poor hack. They'd over- 
take me before I could make a mile. Ha!” ex- 
claimed he, as if a real hope had suddenly sprung 
up. ‘My own horse, I did not think of him. 
There is a chance. I'l try it.” 

During all their experience in the Flanders cam- 
paign the cuirassiers of Captain Scarthe had never 
been more taken by surprise, than when their 
prisoner was seen suddenly clutching the reins of 
the steed he bestrode; with a quick wrench drawing 
the animal out of the rank; and then, as if a spur 
had been applied to every square inch of his skin, 


the old troop horse sprang past them, apparently 


transformed into a fleet courser ! 

Their surprise was so great, that the drinking 
cups dropped from their hands; though not one of 
them was able to recover his reins—which the 
lubberly attendants had in the most stupid manner 
hauled over the heads of their horses! 

It did not diminish their astonishment to see the 
escaping prisoner pull up as he approached the 
bridge; raise his fingers to his lips; and give 
utterance to a shrill whistle, that more resembled a 
shriek. 

It did not diminish their astonishment, to hear a 
horse neighing—as if in reply to that wild signal. 
On the contrary, it increased it. 

Their surprise reached its climax when they saw 
that, of all their number, Cornet Stubbs was the 
only one who had the presence of mind—the 
courage and command of himself and his horse—to 
start immediately in pursuit! 

That he had done so there could be no mistake. 
The black steed went sweeping past them like a 
bolt fired from a culverin—close following upon the 
heels of the fugitive. 

Cornet Stubbs was in the saddle. 
Ged! 

Alas! for Cornet Stubbs! 


He was, by 


He was not long 


allowed to enjoy an honour, as unexpected as un- 


sought—no longer than while his fiery steed was 
striding towards that ridden by the prisoner. 

As the two horses came into continguity, Stubbs 
became sensible of a strong hand clutching him by 
the gorget, and jerking him out of his saddle. 
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The next moment he felt a shock, as if he had been | 
hurled heavily to the earth. He did, by Ged! | 

Although all this passed confusedly before the | 
mind of Stubbs, the spectators saw every movement | 
with py spe distinctness. They saw the cornet 
picked out of his stirrups, and pitched into the 
middle of the road. They saw the cavalier, who 
accomplished this feat, change saddles with him 
whom he had unhorsed—without setting foot to 
the ground—and, amidst the wild huzzas that 
greeted the achievement, they saw the black 
horser’an once more astride his own steed, and 
galloping triumphantly away ! 





CHAPTER XC. 


The cheer wag an utterance of wildest joy—in 
which every individual in the crowd appeared to 
have had a voice—the discomfitted cuirassiers ex- 
cepted. It was the true English “ hurra,” springing 
from the heart of a people—ever ready to applaud 
an exploit of bold and dangerous daring. 

Why was it not protracted: for it was not? It 
subsided almost in the instant that it rose; and ere 
its echoes had ceased reverberating from the walls of 
the adjacent houses. It was succeeded by a silence 
solemn and profound; and, then by a murmuring 
ominous of some surprise—sudden as that which 
had called forth the shout, but of a less pleasant 
nature. 

No one asked the cause of that surprise ; though 
all were inquiring the cause of what had caused it. 

The astonishment of the spectators had sprung 
from the behaviour of the black borseman—which 
certainly appeared singular. Having reached the 
middle of the bridge, instead of continuing his 
course, he was seen suddenly to rein up—and with 
such violence, as to bring his horse almost upon his 
haunches, with his tail scattered over the cause- 
way ! 

The movement was instantly followed by another. 
The horse, having regained an erect attitude, was 
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other—as if his rider was still undecided which 
course he should take in his flight. 

The spectators at first thought it was some fault 
of the animal; that the horse had baulked at some 
obstacle and become restive. 

In another instant they were undeceived ; and | 
the true cause of that interruption to the flight of | 
the fugitive became apparent to all—in the waving | 

| 
| 





plumes and glittering helmets that appeared be- 
yond the bridge, over the coping of the parapet 
wall. | 
Another troop of cuirassiers—larger than the | 
first—was coming along the road in the direction of 
the bridge. 1t was Scarthe, and his squadron ! | 
Already had the foremost files reached the term1- | 
nation of the parapet walls; and were advancing | 
at a trot towards the centre of the bridge. In that | 
direction Holtspur’s retreat was eut off—as com- 
pletely as if he had entered within a cul de sac. 
He saw it; and had turned to ride back; but by 


this time the troopers who accompanied Stubbs, | 





stirred to energetic action by the trick played upon 
them, had recovered their reins; and were makin 
all haste to pursue the prisoner. The corporal who 
commanded them—for the cornet still lay senseless 
upon the road—had succeeded in getting them into 
some sort of a formation; and they were now 
advancing in all haste towards the bridge. 

For a moment the fugitive appeared undecided 
how to act. To gallop in either direction was to 
rush upon certain death, or certain capture. On 
each side was a troop of cuirassiers with drawn 
sabres, and carbines ready to be discharged ; while 
the space between the two parties was shut in— 
partly by the parapet walls of the bridge, and 
partly by the palings that continued them. 

For a man unarmed, however well mounted, to 
run the gauntlet, in either direction, was plainly an 
impossibility ; and would only have been attempted 
by one reckless of life, and determined to sell it 
dearly. 

I have said, that for a moment Holtspur appeared 
undecided. The spectators beheld his indecision, 
with hearts throbbing painfully within them. 

It was but for a moment; and then, the black 
steed was seen suddenly to turn head towards the 
town, and come trotting back over the bridge! 

Some believed that his rider was about to deliver 
himself up to the guards, from whom he had 
escaped. Others, that he intended to run the 
gauntlet, and was choosing the weaker party 
through which to make the attempt. 

Neither conjecture was the correct one: as was 
proved the instant after—when the black horseman, 
suddenly setting his steed transverse to the direc- 
tion of the causeway, and giving the noble animal a 
simultaneous signal by voice and spur, sprang him 
over the palings into the meadow below. 

The taunting shout given back, as he galloped off 
over the green sward—a shout that more than once 
had tortured the ear of pursuing Indians—was heard 
even above the vociferous huzza that greeted his 
escape. 

The shots fired after him had no effect. In 
those days a marksman was a creature almost un- 
known; and the bullet of a cuirassier’s carbine was 
scarce more dreaded, than the shaft of the clumsy 
cross-bow. 

The pursuit continued by Scarthe and his troopers 
across the verdant meadows of the Colne, was more 
for the purpose of saving appearances, than from 
any hope of overtaking the fugitive. Before his 
pursuers could clear the obstacles, that separated 
them from the mead, and lay themselves upon his 
track, the “ black horseman”’ appeared like a dark 
speck—rapidly diminishing in size, as he glided 
onward towards the wild Heath of Iver. 





CHAPTER XCI. 
In the days of Charles! (the Martyr) state pri- 
soners were not such rare birds as at present. 


Laud had his list, and Strafford also—that noble but 
truculent tool of a tyrant—who ended his life by 
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becoming himself a state prisoner—the most distin- 
guished of all. 

A gentleman arrested, and taken to the Tower, 
was anything but an uncommon event; and 
created less sensation than might be expected 
from such a spectacle in the present day. 

The arrest of Henry Holtspur passed over as a 
common occurrence. His rescue and escape were 
of a less common character; though even these 
served only for a nine days’ wonder in the mind 
of the general public. There were few who under- 
stood exactly how the rescue had been brought 
about; or how that crowd of “disloyal knaves’’— 
as they were termed by the king’s partizans—had 
been collected together at the Queen’s Head. 

Gregory Garth knew how; and also how far he 
had been indebted for the accomplishment of that 
rescue, to the potency of Holtspur’s purse—slipped 
into his hand during their short interview of the 
previous night, though for a different purpose. 

There was one not likely to forget the mode of 
his escape. Its memory remained like black poison 
in the breast of Richard Scarthe: for he had not 
only failed in crushing his hated rival, but had 
suffered fresh humiliation in the attempt. 

The cuirassier captain had done all in his power, 
to hinder the event from obtaining general pub- 
licity. He had reported at head quarters, neither 
the arrest nor what followed; and he had been 
equally remiss of duty, in permitting the circum- 
stances of the rescue to pass without investigation. 

He still clung to the hope of being able to effect 
a recapture; and to that end he was using— 
though in a clandestine manner—all the influence 
he could bring to his aid. He had sent secret 
agents into different parts of the country ; and no 
communication—not even a letter—could enter 
the mansion of Sir Marmaduke Wade, without 
Captain Scarthe knowing something of its nature. 

The motive stimulating him to this extraordinary 
activity needs no explanation. It was not loyalty 
to the king, but love for Marion Wade. 

Deep as was the chagrin, consequent on the 
escape of his rival, he drew some consolation from 
the thought, that henceforth he should have the 
field all to himself. He would take care that 
Henry Holtspur should not again cross the 
threshold of Sir Marmaduke Wade, nor in any way 


obtain access to the knight’s daughter; till he 


(Scarthe) had settled the question of his own 
acceptance, or rejection. 

He endeavoured to console himself with another 
reflection: that, after all, the relationship existing 
between Holtspur and Marion might not be one of 
love. The bestowal of the glove might have been a 
mere complimentary favour, for some service ren- 
dered. Such gifts were not uncommon ; and tokens 
worn in hat or helmet were not always emblematic 
of the tender passion. The short acquaintanceship 
that had existed between Mistress Wade, and the 
black horseman—for Scarthe had taken pains to 
inform himself on this head—gave some colour to 
this conjecture ; at least, it was pleasant for him to 


think so. Moreover, the political relations, which 











| presence of the Star Chamber, with a score of 


he now knew to exist between her father and the 
conspirators of Stone Dean, might account for the 
other appearances that had driven him half dis- 
tracted with jealousy. Women, in those days, 
were the most potent politicians. It was a woman 
who had brought on the war with Spain—another 
who had caused the interference in Flanders— 
a woman who had led to our artificial alliance with 
France—a woman who, at that hour, ruled 
England ! 

Marion Wade was a woman—just such an one 
as might be supposed to wield the destinies of a 
nation. Her political sentiments were no secret 
to the royalist officer. His own creed, and its 
partisans, were often the victims of her satirical 
speech ; and he could not doubt of her republican 
proclivities. 

Though ill liking them, it pleased him, neverthe- 
less, to think that the relationship between Holtspur 
and Marion was political rather than amatory ; and 
he fondly flattered himself that such might be its 
character. 

Had he been an eye-witness to her behaviour, 
that eventful day throughout, he might have found 
it more difficult to reconcile himself to this belief. 
Her sad countenance, as, looking from the lattice, 
she once more beheld her lover in the power of 
his enemies—once more in vile bonds—might have 
proved, to the most uninterested observer, the 
existence of a care which love only could create. 
Could he have seen her during that interval which 
transpired—between the time when the prisoner 
was borne off towards his perilous prison, and the 
return of an accidental messenger who told of his 
escape—he might have been convinced of an anxiety 
which love alone can feel. 

With what unspeakable joy had Marion 
listened to this last announcement! Perhaps it 
repaid her for the moments of misery, she had been 
silently enduring. 

When the discomfited cuirassier returned to his 
quarters, he detected no trace of sadness on the 
countenance of Marion Wade. On the contrary, 
he fancied a smile, that betokened secret gladness, 
accompanied by a sneer, that tantalised him. It was 
more than a fancy; he felt certain of having been 
thus greeted, on his return from that bootless chase. 

He was at the moment strongly tempted to an 
immediate revenge. He possessed the power to 
take it, upon the instant. A state prisoner might 
be substituted for him who had escaped; and one 


of equal, if not greater, importance—the father of 


her who was thus taunting him. - Sir Marmaduke 
was as much in his power, as if standing in the 


witnesses to swear to his treason. 

It needed but a nod from Scarthe to place him 
in that dread presence; and Scarthe knew it. A 
sign to his followers, and his host might have been 
transformed into his prisoner! 

That he refrained trom giving that sign, was a 
proof that he was no common man. A common 
man would have yielded to his common instincts; 
and taken ready revenge. 
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Samson. His vanity still prompted him to believe 
in his own irresistibility ; the more so that he could 
at any time bring to the aid of his purpose a 


power, that would be all the stronger if wielded | 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable | 


with skill. 
glances given him, he was still uncertain as to the 
sentiment that prompted them; and, so long as 
this uncertainty remained, he had determined 
within himself that the secret he held should be 
kept in abeyance, He would first woo and try to 
win. Failing this, he could then take those 
measures of revenge, offered by a situation of which 
he now felt himself perfect master. 





CHAPTER XCITI, 


The beautiful park of Bulstrode is radiant with 
the earliest rays of an October sun. The dew 
still glitters upon the grass; and the tops of tall 
trees cast elongated shadows far down the sloping 
declivities. The stag, that has been slumbering 
undisturbed during the night, springs from his soft 
couch of moss; and strides forth to make his morn- 
ing meal upon the tempting sward. The birds 
have already chaunted their orison to the opening 
day; and, forsaking their several perches, flutter 
merrily from tree to tree. All nature is awake. 

Though the hour is early, the inmates of the 
mansion seem not to be asleep. 
saddled horses, under the conduct of as many 
grooms, have been led forth from the courtyard ; 
and are standing in front of the house, held in 
band, as if awaiting their riders. 

Two are caparisoned differently from the rest. 
By the peculiar configuration of their saddles, 
it is evident, they are intended to be mounted by 
ladies. 

In addition to the grooms in charge of the horses 
there are other attendants standing or moving about. 
There are falconers, with blinded hawks borne upon 
their hands; and finders, with dogs held in leash— 
each clad in the costume of his craft. 

In the boudoir of Marion Wade are two beau- 
tiful women. Marion herself is one; Lora Lovelace 
the other. 

The high-crowned beaver hats—the close-fitting 
habits of costly green velvet—the gauntlets upon 
their hands, and the whips in them, proclaim the 


Scarthe, on the contrary, resisted them ; not | 
from any merciful motives, but simply because he | 
saw not the advantage of imitating the action of | 





Half-a-dozen | 


——_. 


shall find game for goshawks, kestrels, jer-falcons, 
merlins, and every sort. Won't it be delightful 2” 

“ Pleasant enough, I daresay—for those who can 
enjoy it.” 

“ What, Marion! and will not you—you so fond 
of falconry, as often to go hawking alone ?” 

“Ah, Lora! this sport, like many others, may 
be pleasanter alone, than in company—that is, com. 
pany one don’t care. for.”’ 

“Dear me! you'd make believe, cousin, that 
there isn’t one, in the grand party we are going to 
meet to-day, worth caring for.” 

“* Not one—of my knowing.” 

“What! our very gallant guest, who is to be our | 
escort—not Captain Scarthe ?” 

‘‘T should have expected you tosay Cornet Stubbs, 
instead.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! No,no! He’s too stupid to be 
a pleasant companion for me.”’ 

“ And Captain Scarthe is too much the reverse | 
to be a pleasant companion for me. In truth, of 
the two I like Stubbs best—spite of his vulgar sur- 
name.”’ ] 

“You are jesting, Marion? Stubbs, Stubbs— 
Cornet Stubbs! How would it sound as Colonel | 
Stubbs P Not a whit better. No; not if he were 
General Stubbs. Mistress Stubbs? I wouldi’t 
be called so for the world! Lady Stubbs? No, 


not for a coronet !’’ 


“Between Stubbs, and Scarthe, I see not much 
to choose.” 

“ Marion, you mistake. There’s a warlike sound 
about Scarthe—I could fancy a man of that name 
to be a hero.” 

“ And I could fancy a man of that name to be a 

oltroon—lI do fancy it.” 

“What! not our Captain Scarthe ? Why, every- 


_ body calls him a most accomplished cavalier. Certes, 





two ladies to be those, for whom the side-saddle | 


horses have been caparisoned. 

Both had given the finishing touch to their 
toilettes, before forsaking their separate chambers. 
They have met in Marion’s sitting-room—there to 
hold a moment’s converse, and be ready when 
summoned to their saddles. 

“ Walter promises we’ll have fine sport,’’ said the 
little Lora, tripping across the chamber, light as a 
fawn and gay asa lark. ‘“‘ He says the mere has 
not been disturbed for long—ever so long—and 
there have been several broods of herons this sea- 
son—-besides sedge-hens, snipe, and woodcock. We 


———— - = a 


him as my companion. 


he appears so. A little rude at first, I acknowledge ; 
but since then, who could have acted more cava- 
lierly ? And to you, Marion, surely he has been 
sufficiently attentive, to have won your profound 
esteem.” 

“Say rather my profound detestation. Then you 
would have surmised the truth: he has won that.” 

“You don’t show it, ’'m sure. I’ve seen you 
and Captain Scarthe very happy together—very 
happy indeed—if one may judge from appearances.” 

“Wheels within wheels, coz. A smiling cheek 
don’t always prove a contented heart; nor is 3 
smooth tongue the truest indication of friendship. 
You have seen me polite to Captain Scarthe— 
nothing more ; and for that, I have my reasons.” 

“ Reasons !”’ 

“Yes; good reasons, dear Lora. But for them, 
I shouldn’t go hawking to-day—least of all, with 
Captain Scarthe may be 3 


_hero in your eyes, my gay cousin; but he is not 


the one that’s enthroned within my heart; and you 
know that.” 

“1 do—I do, dear Marion. I was only jesting. 
I know Captain Scarthe is not your hero; and can 


tell who is. His name begins with Henry, and 
ends with Holtspur.”’ 


—=—=—= 
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| was flat enough. 
believe it, he still continues his attentions, as if 

| nothing had happened between us? Pray don’t. 
make Walter worse ; else there might be a fight | 
- between them; and then—”’ 


| Walter. 


isn’t, the ugly impertinent.” 


_ much about politeness. How different with Captain 
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“Ah, there you have named atrue hero! But | 
hark you, my little parrot! Don’t be prattling | 
these confidences. If you do, I'll tell Walter how | 
much you admire Captain Scarthe, or Cornet Stubbs. | 
Of which do you wish him to be jealous ?” 

‘Oh, Marion! not a word to Walter about 
Stubbs. Do you know I believe that he’s a little 
jealous of him already. He don’t like his attentions 
to me—not a bit, Walter don’t. I’m sure neither do 





I; but I can’t help them, you know—so long as we | 
- have to meet three or four times a day. 


y. I think | 
the refusal I gave might have been sufficient. It | 
But it hasn’t; and would you | 


| 


“The valiant cornet might crack Walter's | 
crown P” 
‘No! that he couldn’t ; though he is bigger than | 
He’s not braver, I’m sure. No! that he 


‘‘ What! has he been impertinent to you ?” 
“Not exactly that; but he don’t seem to know 


Scarthe. He zs polite.” 
‘“T suppose—after a fashion.” 


“And so have I. But what signifies that? 
Though you’re my senior, Marion, I think I have as 
much wisdom as you in matters of this kind. Be- 
sides I’m only a spectator, and can judge between 
you. I believe that the “ belle of the county,” and 
the “belle of the ball-room,’’ are never the most 
beautiful of those, with whom they are compared. 
Very often their reputation is obtained, not from 
their beauty, but their behaviour; and from 
behaviour not always the best.” 

“Go on in that way, Lora; and we shall esteem 

ou as the Solon of our sex.” 

** Nay, cousin; I speak only sentiments such as 
anyone may have. You and Dorothy Dayrell are 
just the two to illustrate them. While everybody 
calls her the belle of the county, everybody thinks 





_youto beso. O Marion! you are truly beautiful— 


so beautiful, that even the peasant children of the 


| parish gaze upon you with wonder and delight !”’ 


‘*¢ Fulsome flatterer!’’ 

“ No, cousin, ’tis true; and that’s why Dorothy 
Dayrell dislikes you. She wants to be everything ; 
and knows that you take her laurels from her. On 
the day of the fé¢e, she did everything in her power 
to captivate the man, whom she pretended to dis- 
parage !”’ 

“ Holtspur ?”’ 

“Yes: [saw her. She used all her arts to attract 





“Dorothy Dayrell thinks him perfection. I’m 
sure that girl’s in love with him. Why is she 
always coming up to Bulstrode, if it isn’t to 
have a chance of seeing him? I’m sure, it’s neither 
of us she cares to visit.” 


| his attention. 


Ah, cousin! he had eyes only for 


you. And now that he is gone, she’s set herself 


‘at Captain Scarthe. My word! won’t she to-day P 
| Sweet coz! I don’t want you to act the hypocrite ; 


“ She’s quite welcome to come here—if it be for | but can’t you—yes you can—flirt a little with 


| the purpose you suppose.”’ 


“Ay! and it’s for nothing else than to get into 
his company, that she gives the hawking party to- 


day. Ah! she’s a wicked designing creature,—all | 


that she is, cousin Marion.” 

‘‘ Whether her designs in that regard be wicked 
or not, I hope she may succeed in them. 
I shan’t be the one to stand in her way.” 

“Well!” rejoined Lora, ‘‘ I’m determined to 
keep my eyes on her this very day ; and see how she 
behaves. Oh! you don’t know how I detest that 
girl; and why, do you think f”’ 

“ Really, child, I cannot tell.” 

“Well! it is because I know, that she 1s your 
enemy !” 

‘“T never gave her cause !”’ 

“T know that.” 

“ Perhaps you know why it is so?” 

“T do, cousin !” 

‘Tell me?” 

‘‘ Because you are beautiful.” 

“For that reason she should be your enemy, as 
much as mine ?”’ 

“Oh, no! I have uot the vanity to think so. 
My beauty is only prettiness; while yours—ah! 
cousin Marion, you are beautiful in my eyes. 
What must you be in the eyes of a man?” 

“ You’re a simpleton, little Lora. You are much 
prettier than I ; and as for Dorothy Dayrell—don’t 
every one call her the “ belle of the county?” I’ve 
heard it a score of times.” 


| Scarthe 


I’m sure | 





| only to give her a chagrin? Oh! I 
| should so like to see that girl suffer what she de- 
| serves,—a bit of humiliation !”’ 

“ Lora! you know I cannot do that: it is not of 
| + nature—and just now less than ever in my 
| life.”’ 

_ “Qnly for an hour. Do punish her!’’ 

| How should you like to be so punished your- 
self? Suppose some one, to-day, were to flirt with 
Walter, or he with some one ?” 

| © Then I'd flirt with Stubbs !” 

| Jneorrigible child! I think you like Walter; 
but only that: Ah, Lora! you know not what it is 

to love!” 

“ Don’t I though. “ 

“ Mistress Marion ?” cried a groom, showing his 

“Sir Marm’duke 

They’re only waitin’ for you, and 





| 

| face at the door of the chamber, 

be mounted. 

| Miss Lora!” 

The man, after delivering his message, retired. 

“ Lora!”’ whispered Marion, as they issued forth 

from the room; “not a word of what you know— 

not to any one! Promise me that; and I may give 
you the satisfaction you have asked for.” 

| 


! 
i 





CHAPTER XCITI. 


During the conversation between the cousins, 
the two men, who were the chief subjects of it, were 
engaged in a dialogue of a somewhat kindred 
character. Scarthe’s sitting apartment was the 
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scene ; hana silts of the speakers was seated. | 
Both were on their feet; and in costume for the | 
saddle—not military—but merely booted and 
spurred, with certain equipments covering their 
dresses, that betokened an intention of going forth 
upon the sport of falconry. 


A splendid jer-faleon—perched upon the back of | 


a chair, and wearing his hood—gave further evidence 
of this intention ; while their gloves drawn on, and 
their beavers held i in hand, told that, like the two 


ladies, they were only awaiting a summons to. 


sally forth. , 

Scarthe, following a favourite habit, was pacing 
the floor; while the cornet stood watching him 
with attention: as if he had asked counsel from his 
superior, and was waiting to receive it. 

“And so, my|gay cornet; said Scarthe, address- 
ing the subaltern in his usual bantering way, 
“you're determined to try her again ?” 

‘* Yes, by Ged !—that is, if you approve of it.” 

‘* Oh! as to my approval, it don’t need that. It’s 
not a military matter. You may propose to every 
woman in the county for aught I care; and twenty 
times to each, if you think fit.” 

‘But I want your advice, captain, 
should refuse me a second time ?’ 

“Why, that would be awkward—especially as 
you're sleeping under the same roof, and sitting at 
the same table with her. The more aw kward, since 
you say you've had a refusal already.” 

“Ah! that wasn’t a regular proposal. Besides I 
was too quick with it. There’s been a good deal 
since, that gives me hope. She'll think better of it 
now, if I don’t mistake her.’’ 

“ You are not quite sure of her, then ?”’ 

“ Well—not exactly.” 

“Don’t you think you had better postpone your 
proposal, till you're more certain of its being 
favourably received ?” 

“ But there’s a way to make certain. It’ 
that, I want you to advise me. a 

“Let me hear your ‘ way’ P”’ 

“Well; 
the niece of Sir Marmaduke, she loves him quite 
as much as his own daughter does. I don’t think 
she cares about that stripling 
cousin. What's between them is just like sister 
and brother : since she’s got no brother of her own. 
They've been brought up together—that’s all.” 

“T can’t help admiring your perspicuity, Cornet 
Stubbs.” 

Perspicuity was just that quality with which the 
cornet was not gifted: else he could hardly have 
failed to notice the tone of irony, in which the com- 
pliment was pronounced. 

“Oh! L ain’t afraid of him at all events!” 

“What, then, are you afraid cf? Is there any 
other rival that, you think, she’s likely to prefer to 
you? May be young Dayrell; or that rather good- 
looking son of Sir Roger Hammersley? Either of 
them, eh 

* No—nor any oue else.”’ 

“In that case, why are you in doubt? You 
think the girl likes you ?” 


Suppose she 


s about 
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you see, captain, though the girl’s only | 
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. Rowietting’s I do, and sometimes I don’t. Sho 
appears to change every day; but I’ve reason to 
believe, she likes me now; or did yesterday.”’ 

“How do you know that? Has she told you 
so P” 

“* No—not in words; but I thought so from her 
way. I hinted to her, ‘that I intended to have a 
private talk with her upon an important matter— 
when we should be out on this hawking party. 
She appeared tickled with the idea—did by Ged! 
Besides; she was in tiptop spirits all the evening 
after ; and several times spoke of the pleasure she 
expected in to-morrow’s sport—that is to-day, 
Now, what could that mean, unless -——”’ 

“ Unless the pleasure she anticipated from your 
proposing to her. But if her liking be only on 


alternate days, as you say, and she was so fond of 


to-day ? 


you yesterday, she might be in the contrary mood 
For that reason, I'd advise you to sus- 
pend proceedings till to-morrow.’ 

“But, captain ; you forget, that I’ve got a way 


that will insure her consent—whether it be to. 
day, or to-morrow.” 


his life- 


“ Disclose it, my sagacious cornet.” 

“Tf T should only give her a hint 

“ Of what ?” 

“You know how Sir Marmaduke is in our 
power ?”’ 

te 

“Well; if I were only to slip in a word about her 
uncle being in danger—not only of his liberty, but 
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“Stubbs!” cried the cuirassier captain, spring- 
ing forward fiercely, and shaking his clenched fist 
in the face of his subaltern ; ce if you slip in a 
word about that—or dare to whisper the slightest 
hint of such a thing—your own life will ‘be in 


greater danger, than that of Sir Marmaduke Wade. 


farther than as a | 
of your sweetheart, after your own way ; 


I’ve told you already to keep your tongue to 
yourself on that theme; and now, more empha- 
tically, do I repeat my command.” 

“Oh! captain,’ stammered out the terrified 
Stubbs, in an apologetic whine; “if you don’t 
approve, of course I won’t say a word about it—I 
won't, by Ged!” 

‘‘No; you had better not. Win the consent 
but don’t 
try to take advantage of a power, that does not 
appertain to you. A contingency may arise, for 
disclosing that secret ; but it is for me, not you, to 
judge of the crisis.’ 

The further protestations of the scared cornet 
were cut short by the entrance ofa messenger ; who 

came to announce that the party, about to ) proceed 


_on the hawking excursion, was ready to start ; and 
| only waited the company of Captain Scarthe and 
Cornet Stubbs. 


Five minutes later, a party of splendid appear- 


‘ance might have — seen passing through 


Bulstrode- park, towards one of the side gates that 
opened out to the eastward. 

It consisted of Sir Marmaduke Wade, his son, 
Seager and niece, the two officers, his guests— 
with a large following of grooms, falconers, and, 
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some on horseback, with * ks 


perched upon their wrists and shoulders ; while | 


some were afoot—conducting the retrievers, and 


other chiens de chasse employ ed in the venerie of | 


the time. 

On clearing the enclosure of the park, the gay 
cavaleade turned in a southerly direction—towards 
the beautiful Lake of Fulmere; that, fed by the 
Alder “ burn,” lay embosomed between two pa- 
rallel spurs of the beech-embowered Chilterns. 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


The Lake “ Fulmere’’ is no longer in existence ; 
though a village—so picturesque, : as to appear the 
creation of a painter's fancy—still retains the name, 
The “mere” itself—yielding to the all- absorbing 
thirst of utilitarianism—has disappeared from the 
landscape—drained off by the brook Alderburne,and 
the rivers Colne, and Thames, to mingle its waters 
with the ocean. [ts bed has become a meadow— 
the residue of its waters being retained in sundry 
stagnant pools, which serve to supply the neigh- 
bouring markets with cress, and the pharmacopeia 
of the village apothecary with “calamus root.” 


Once a broad sheet of crystal water covered the | 
sedgy | 


cress-gardens of Fulmere —a sheet with 
shores, in which sheltered the bittern, and blue 


heron, the bald coot, the water-hen, and the gold- | 


crested widgeon. It was so on that day, when 
Dorothy Dayrell—the daughter of Sir Frederick, 
Lord of the Manor of Fulmere—invited her friends 
to partake of a grand entertainment—including 
falconry—the spectacle to be exhibited upon the 
shores of the lake. 

Dorothy Dayrell was something more than 
pretty. She was what might be termed a “ dash- 
ing creature,’—a little devilish, it is true—but 
that, in the eyes of her male acquaintances, only 
rendered her prettiness more piquant. Following 
the fashion of her father, she was of the true Tory 
type—devotedly attached to king and queen—and 
blindly believing in that theory—worthy the con- 
ception of a community of apes—the “right 
divine.” 

Silly as is the belief, it was then entertained, as 


| 
| 


| 








now. At that time, human bipeds of both sexes were | 


just as parasitical, as they are at the present hour ; 


and as loudly proclaimed their ignoble longings 


for King Stork, or King Log. Not, however, 
quite so unanimously. The word “ repu blic” was 


beginning to be heard, issuing from the lips of. 


great statesmen, and true patriots. 
hing to find an echo in the remote villages 
cottage homes, throughout all England. 

Not that it had ever heen spoken i in the village 
of Fulmere. 
have been deemed rank treason; and the rustic 
giving utterance to it, would have found himself 
in the pillory, almost before the speech could have 
died upon his lips. 

Dorothy hated the idea of a republic; as small- 
souled people do now, and have done in all ages. 
We regret having to place the fair Dayrell in this 


, and 


Jt was begin- | 
_I should 


To have pronounced it there, would | 


category ; but we must succumb to the requirements 
of truth; and this compels us to say that, despite 
her prettiness, Mistress Dorothy was petite-— 
morally, as physically. Her pretty face, however, 
concealed all the defects of her selfish soul; and, 
aided by many wiles and winning ways, rendered 
her sufficiently popular in the large social circle— 
of which she was, or wished to be, both the star 
and the centre. 

Some proof of her popularity was the crowd 

that responded to her call, and came to her hawk- 
ing party. Scores of people of “first quality’— 
dames of high degree, and cavaliers appropriate to 
such companionship—collected upon the shores of 
Fulmere Lake ; cast resplendent shadows upon its 
smooth surface ; and caused its enclosing hills to 
resound with the echoes of their merry voices. 

It is not our purpose to detail the various inci- 
dents of the sport: how the party, having met at 
an appointed place, proceeded around the shores of 
the lake; how the herons rose screaming from the 
sedge, and the hawks shot like winged arrows after 
them; how the owners of the predatory birds 
bantered one another, and wagers were laid and lost 
by betters of both sexes ; “and how—when the 
yeas of the lake had been accomplished, and the 
adjacent reedy marshes quartered by the spaniels, 
until cleared of their feathered game—the gay com- 
pany wended their way to the summit of the 
adjoining hill; and there, under the shadows of the 
greenwood trees s, partook of the al fresco repast, 
which their knightly entertainer had provided for 
them. 

Nor need we describe the conversation—varied 
of course—always lively under such circumstances ; 
and witty—after the wine has flowed freely. 

One topic alone claims our attention—as it did 
that of the company. It was introduced by 
Mistress Dorothy herself—to whom of course every 
one listened. 

“T regret,” said this charming creature, ad- 
dressing herself to her splendid surrounding, 
“that D’ve not been able to provide you with a 
more spirited entertainment. After that, we wit- 
nessed the other day in Bulstrode Park, my féte 
will appear tame, I know. Ah! if we only had 
the bleck horseman here. How cruel of you, 
Captain Scarthe, to have deprived us of that 
pleasure ?” 

“ Mistress Dayrell,”’ replied the officer, on whom 
the speech had made anything but a pleasant 
impression, “ I regret exceedingly that in the per- 
formance of my duty —in dealing with a rebel— 





“ No apologies, Captain Scarthe!” interposed Sir 
Frederick, coming to the rescue of the embarrassed 
officer. “ We all know that you acted, as becomes 
a loyal servant of his Majesty. It would be well 
if others, in these doubtful times, would display a 
like energy.’ Here Sir Frederick glanced sarcas- 
tically towards his neighbour knight —between 
whom and himself there was not the most cordial! 
friendship. “The only regret is, that the fellow, 
whoever he may be, was permitted to escape ; but, 
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I mire say, he will soon be retaken; and mect with | 
his deserts.” 


“And what would you deem his deserts, Day- | 


rell ?” quietly asked Sir Marmaduke Wade. 

“The block!” replied the fiery Sir Frederick, 
who had been drinking rather freely of his own 
wine. “ What else for an adventurer like him, who 
conspires against his king? I'd chop off his ‘head 
like a cabbage.” 

“By so doing,” rejoined Sir Marmaduke, in a 
tone of satirical significancy, ‘‘ you w ould only 
cause a score of like heads to sprout up in its 

lace.” 

“Let them sprout up! We'll serve them the 
same way. We shall still have the power to do so— 
in spite of this parliament of traitors, which the 
king has been so foolish as to recall around him.” 

” “Oh, dear father!’ interrupted the pretty 
Dorothy, in a tone of pseudo-sentimentality. 
“Don’t talk of chopping off heads. What a pity 
it would be if Captain Scarthe’s late prisoner were 
to lose his! I’m so glad he escaped from you, 
captain.” 

“Why is this, girl ?”’ asked Sir Frederick, turn- 
ing rather sharply upon his daughter. ‘“ Why 
would it be a pity? I’ve heard you this very 
morning express the opposite opinion !”’ 

“Ah! I did not know then—that—that—” 

“ Know what ?” interrogated several of the party, 
who stood around the fair “speaker. 

“That there were others interested in the fate of 
this unfortunate man. Ah! deeply so!” 

A malicious glance towards Marion Wade did, 
not escape the attention of the latter; and it was 
also noticed by Scarthe. 

“ Others interested in his fate. Who, pray ?” de- 
manded Sir Frederick, looking inquiringly towards 
his daughter. 

“His wife, for one,’ replied Dorothy, laying a 
peculiar emphasis on the final word. 

“His wife!’ simultaneously echoed a score of 
voices. “The black horseman a Benedict! Holt- 
spur married! We never knew that.” 

“Nor I,” continued the pretty imparter of the 
startling intelligenee— “not tillan hour ago. I’ve 
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| identical with Henry 





just heard it from cousin Wayland here; who came | 
this morning from court—where, it seems, Master 
Holtspur is well known ; though not by the name 
he has chosen to make celebrated among us simple | 
rustics of Buckinghamshire.” | 

“°*Tis quite true,’ ’ said a youth in courtier cos- 
tume, who stood close to her who had appealed to | 
him. “The gentleman my cousin speaks of” is 
married. I thought it was known to everybody.” | 

“ How could it, dear Wayland?” asked Dorothy, 
with an air of charming simplicity. ‘ Master 
Holtspur was not known to any one here—except, 
I believe, to Sir Marmaduke Wade and his family ; 
and, if J mistake not, only very slightly to them.” 

A significant curling of the speaker’ s pretty | 
nostril accompanied this final remark—which was 
intended for an interrogative. 

“ That is true,’ answered Sir Marmaduke. “ My 
acquaintance, with the gentleman you speak of, is 
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but slight. I was not aware of his being a married 
man ; but what has that to do 5 

" O, ladies and gentlemen !” interrupted the 
freshly arrived courtier, “ perhaps you are not aware 
of the real name of this cavalier who has been 
calling himself Holtspur. He has been of some 
notoriety at court; though that was before m 
time ; and I’ve only heard ‘of it from others. There 
was a scandal, I believe ——”’ 

“ Come, come, Wayland!” cried his fair cousin, 
interrupting him. “No scandal here. Keep that, 
whatever it be, to yourself.” 

“ His name! his name!’’ shouted a score of 
voices ; while twice that number of ears— piqued by 
the w ord scandal—were eagerly bent to listen to ths 
threatened disclosure. 

The courtier gave utterance to a name, known to 
most of the company; and which ten years before 
had been oftener pronounced in connexion with 
that of England’s queen. Only in whispers, it is 
true, and less discreditable to Henry than 
Henrietta. 

The announcement produced an effect upon the 
auditory of a very peculiar character. It was cer- 

tainly not so damaging to him, who was the subject 
of their criticisms: for in the minds of many there 
present, the man of bonnes fortunes was a character 
to be envied rather than despised; and the young 
page—whose mysterious disappearance from court, 
some ten years before, had given rise to a “ royal 
scandal ’—could not be otherwise than interesting. 

The knowledge that Henry Holtspur, the black 
horseman—the mysterious—the unknown—was 
» once a queen’s page— 
the recipient of royal smiles—perhaps, in that 
assemblage gained him more friends than enemies. 

Such as were still disposed to be hostile to him, 
could no longer avail themselves of that mode of 
reviling—still so customary among the “ elite’ —by 

calling him an “adventurer.” That was he in the 
true sense of the term—an adventurer, to be 
envied by his enemies. 

Even the heart of the dashing Dorothy had 
become suddenly softened towards him, on receiving 
the communication made by her cousin Wayland. 
That expression of sympathy for him—supposed by 
her auditory to have been ironical—was a more 
sincere sentiment, than usually issued from her lips. 

Tke scandal was not discussed among Sir 
Frederick’s guests—at least not in open assembly. 











| The whisperings of side groups may have referred 


to it; but it was too old to be interesting—even to 
the most industrious dealers in crim. con. gossip. 
The general conversation became changed to 


_atheme more appropriate to the occasion ; though 


a small congenial group, who had g: athered around 
the young courtier Wayland, were treated to some 
further details—relating to the matrimonial affairs 
of the patriotic conspirator. 

Of these not much knew he; nor indeed any one 
else upon the ground. He could only inform his 
auditory—w hat some of them already knew: that 
Henr had been secretly married to one 
of the noble ladies of Queen Henrietta’s court— 
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that the marriage ceremony, had been followed by | 
an affair, in which the Queen herself had taken an 
unusual interest—in short, by a separation—by 
the loss of the greater part of his fortune—and 
finally by his disappearance, both from the court 
and the country. Among other adventurous spirits 
of the time, the divorced husband had gone to the 
colonies of Virginia. 

To do Master Wayland justice, he evinced no 
hostility towards the man, whose history he was 
narrating; though, on the other hand, he said 
nothing in his defence. It was not his province to 
make known the nature of that conjugal quarrel ; 
or say who was in fault. In truth, the stripling but 
ill understood it. There was among his listeners, 
one who could have given a clearer account of the 
affair—who could’ have told the bystanders; that 
royal jealousy had been the cause of that sudden 
separation between Henry and his bride-wife ; 
and that it was royal revenge, that had transformed 





the courtier into a colonist. 


He, who was the depository of these court 
secrets, did not choose to reveal them ; and the sub- 
ject, after a time losing interest, was permitted to 
drop—the thoughts, of those who had continued 
to converse upon it, being directed into another 
channel. 





CHAPTER XCV. 


There was one in that assemblage whose thoughts 
could not be distracted from the theme thus dis- 
cussed. Need I say it was Marion Wade. 

Amidst the gay company, her gaiety was gone. 


The smiles upon which the mid-day sun was 


but the moment before brightly beaming, had 
forsaken her cheeks—on that instant when the 
word “ wife’’ fell from the lips of Dorothy Dayrell. 

To her the hawking party was no longer a party 
of pleasure. The sociality that surrounded her was 
only irksome and afflicting. 

To withdraw from it had been her first thought. 
To escape observation as well; for she knew that 
the dire cloud; that had settled over her heart, 


' could not fail to be reflected in her face. 


As soon. as she recovered from the shock caused 
by the unexpected announcement, she had turned 
her back upon the company, and stole silently 
away. 

The trees standing closely around the spot—with 


_ the underwood still in foliage—favoured her with- 


drawal—as also the peculiar topic of conversa- 
tion which at the moment was absorbing the 
attention of all. 

She had not stayed to listen to the further 
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revelations made by the courtier Wayland—that one 
word spoken by his cousin had been the cue for 
her silent exit from the circle of conversation. 


She needed no confirmation of what she had | 
A vague suspicion already conceived, | 


heard. ¢ 
springing out of the ambiguity of some words 
Holtspur had spoken—not only at their first inter- 
view, but while arranging the terms of that parting 
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promise—had !aid the foundation for an easy faith 
in the statement of Dorothy Dayrell. 

Sad as was the conviction, Marion could not 
resist it. She thought not of calling it in question. 

Once among the trees she glided rapidly on— 
knowing not whether, nor caring: so long as her 
steps carried her from the companionship of her 
own kind. 

After wandering awhile, she came to a stop ; and 
now, for the first time, did her countenance betray 
in all its palpable reality, the bitterness that was 
burning within her bosom. 

Her heart felt, as if partingin twain. A sigh— 
rather a suppressed scream—escaped from her lips ; 
and, but that she had seized upon a sapling to sup- 
port herself, she would have fallen to the earth. 

No pen could paint her emotions at that moment. 
They were too painful to permit of speech. Only one 
word fell from her lips—low-murmured and in 
accents of extremest sadness—that black word 
“ Betrayed.”’ 

Though silent in speech, her thoughts flowed 
fast and freely. 

“This, then, is the barrier that might come 
between us—might come! Oh! the falsehood! 
And such a promise as I have given! Despite every 
obstacle, to love him! I thought not of this—how 
could 1? No promise can bridge such a chasm. 
I may not—I dare not keep it. ‘Tis no sin to 
break it. Mother of God! give me the strength! 

“Ah! ‘tis easy to talk of breaking it. Merciful 
Heaven! the power has passed from me!” 

“Tis sinful on either side. Perjury the one—a 
worse crime the other. I feel powerless to choose 
between them. Alas!—alas! Despite his base 
betrayal, I love him! I love him!’ 

“Ah! am I not wronging him? Was not I the 
wooer—I, Marion Wade? Was it not I who gave 
the first sign—the challenge—everything ?”’ 

** What meant he to have said at that moment, 
when our last interview was interrupted ? What 
was that, he seemed about to declare—and yet hesi- 
tated? Perhaps he intended to have made this 
very disclosure—to tell me all? Oh TI could have 
forgiven him; but now—now—I may not—I 
dare not—”’ 

She paused, as if conscious how idle it was, to 
give thought to a resolve she had not the power to 
keep. 

“Married! Holtspur married! Alas! my love 
dream isended! No—notended! ’tis only changed 
from sweet to sad; and this will never change, till 
my unhappy heart 1s stilled in the sleep of death!’’ 

After she had made this despairing reflection, she 
stood with her white fingers still clasped around 
the stem of the sapling—her eyes bent upon the 
ground in vacant gaze, as if all thought had for- 
saken her, 

For some minutes she remained in this attitude 
—motionless as the tree that supported her. 

The sound of an approaching footstep failed to 
startle her. She heard, without heeding it. Her 
sorrow had rendered her insensible even to shame. 
She cared but little now, who beheld her emotion. 
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The footstep was too light to be mistaken for. 


that of a man. Marion had no time for conjecture : 


for almost on the instant, the voice of her cousin | 


Lora was heard calling her by name. 
“ Marion! where are you? —I want you, Marion,”’ 
“ Here, Lora!” she called in a feeble voice, at the 
same time making an effort to appear calm. 
“O Marion!” said the pretty blonde, hurriedly 







It was both pointed, and indignant. I talked to 
him sharp enough: no mincing of words I assure 
you. And yet, for all that, the pig persisted in his 


| proposal, as if he had the power to force me to say, 


him with a box on the ear. 


I couldn’t get rid of him, until I threatened 
Ay, and I'd have 


yes ! 


given him one, if some of the company hadn’t come 


making her way through the underwood, and ap- | 


pearing before her cousin with blushing cheeks 
and palpitating bosom, “ Lord a mercy, coz!—I’ve 
got such a story to tell you. What do you think 
itis? Guess!” 

‘* You know, I’m not good at guessing, Lora, I 
hope you havn't lost your favourite merlin.”’ 

** No—not so bad as that; though I've lost some- 
thing ?” | 

‘What pray ?” 

“ A lover!” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Marion with a sad emphasis. 
Then, as if to hide her emotion, she quickly con- 
tinued in another strain, ‘“‘ I hope Walter hasn’t 
been flirting with Dorothy Dayrell?”’ 

“ Bother Dorothy Dayrell !”’ 

“ Well—perhaps with one you might have more 
reason to be afraid of —Miss Winnifred Wayland ?”’ 

“ Not so bad as that neither. It’s another lover 
I’ve lost !” 

“Oh! you confess to having had another. Have 
you told Walter so?” 

‘“ Bother about Walter ! 
speaking of ?”’ 

“Captain Scarthe perhaps—whom you admire 
so much. Is he the lover you have lost ?” 

“ No so bad as that neither. Guess again P” 

“A third there is, or has-been! You wicked 
coquette !”’ 


Who do you think I’m 


“Not I. I never gave him the slightest en- 
couragement. Iam sure,never. Did you ever see 


me, coz P” 

‘When you tell me who this lost lover is, I 
shall be the better able to answer your question.” 

“Who he is? Cornet Stubbs, of course.” 

“Oh! he. And how have you come to lose 
him? He hasn’t drowned himself in the lake, I 
hope ?” 

*T don’t know. 
hasn't. When I last looked upon his ugly 
face, I fancied there was drowning in it. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

“Well, my light-hearted cousin ; your loss seems 
to sit lightly upon you. Pray explain yourself.” 


“Marion!” said Lora, catching hold of her) 
. cousin’s arm, and speaking in a tone of greater 


solemnity. “ Would you believe it—that pig has 
again proposed to me P” 

“What! a second declaration! That looks 
more like finding a lover, than losing one.” 

“Aye, a second declaration ; and this time far 
more determined than before. Why, he would 
take no denial !’’ 


‘‘ And what answer did you make him ?”’ 


“ Well, the first time, as I told you, I gave him | 
This time it wasn’t so very flat. 


a flat refusal. 


I shouldn’t like to swear he | 











up at the time, and relieved me of his importuni- 
ties. I shouldn’t have cared, if I had ever given 
him cause—the impudent pleb! I wonder that 
keeping the company of his more accomplished 
captain don’t have the effect of refining him a little 
—the impertinent upstart!” 

“ Have you told Walter ?” 

“ No—that I haven’t; and don’t you, dear 
Marion. You know Walter has been jealous of 
him — without the slightest cause—and might 
want to challenge him. I shouldn’t that, for the 
world ; though I’d like some one—not Walter— 
to teach him a lesson, such as your brave Henry 
Holtspur gave 

“Ah! exclaimed the speaker, suddenly inter- 
rupting herself, as she saw the painful impression 
which the mention of that name had produced. 
‘‘ Pardon me, dear cousin! I had quite forgotten. 
This scene with Stukbs has driven everything out 
of my mind. O, Marion! may be it is not true? 
There may be some mistake ? Dorothy Dayrell is 
wicked enough to invent anything; and as for that 
foppish brother of Miss Winifred Wayland, he is 
as full of conceit as his own sister; and as full of 
falsehood as his cousin. Dear Marion! don’t, take 
it for truth! Jt may be alla misconception. He 
may not be married after all; and if he be, then 
the base villain 

“ Lora!’ interrupted Marion, in a firm tone of 
voice, “I command—I intreat you—to say nothing 
of what you know—not even to Walter—and 
above all, speak not of Aim, as you have done just 
now. Even if he be, what you have said, it would 
not be pleasant for me to hear it.” 

“ But, surely, if it be true, you would not con- 
tinue to love him, cousin Marion.’’ 

“¥ could not help it, Lora. I am lost. 
love him!” 

‘* Dear, dear Marion!” cried Lora, as she felt 
the arms of her cousin entwined around her neck, 
and saw the hot tears coursing down her cheek, 
“I pity you—poor Marion, from my heart I pity 
you! Do not weep, Marion. It will pass. In 
time you will cease to think of him !” 

There was but one word of reply to her affec- 
tionate efforts at consolation. 

It came amid tears and choking sobs—neverthe- 
less with an emphasis, and an accent, that admitted 
of no rejoinder. 

“Never! said Marion, pronouncing the word 





IT must 


'in a firm tone. 


Then, tossing her head backward, and, by 3 
vigorous effort of her proud spirit, assuming an air 
of indifference, she clapsed the hand of her cousin; 
and stepped boldly back to the assemblage, from 
which she had so furtively separated. 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 


The hawking party, given by Mistress Dorothy 
Dayrell, was several weeks subsequent to the escape 
of the patriot conspirator. 


that he had sought concealment ; and found it, in 
that grand hiding place—safe as the desert itself 
—London. For those attainted with “ treasonable 
proclivities” towards the tyrant king, the great 


city was, at that time, a safer asylum than any | 


other part of the kingdom. 

During this interval, Scarthe’s position in the 
mansion of Sir Marmaduke Wade may be regarded 
as somewhat anomalous. That he and his cornet 
should be escorting the ladies upon a hawking 
excursion, would argue: that an intimacy had sprung 
up between them and the family of their host. 
Such in reality was the case. A certain intimacy 
had become established. How far it was friendly, 
on either side, is another question. 

A stranger, or superficial observer, might have 
fancied it so—on the part of Scarthe even cordial ; 
while Sir Marmaduke and his people might have 
appeared civil enough, in their behaviour towards 
their uninvited guests. 

One better acquainted with the relationship—or 
more narrowly scrutinizing the intercourse between 
them—could not have failed to perceive that this 
civility was less free, than forced. 

That it was so—or rather that .a friendship 
existed even in appearance—needs but little ex- 
planation. 

Sir Marmaduke’s conduct was ruled by some- 
thing more than a vague apprehension of danger. 
The arrest of his fellow-conspirator was significant, 
and it was not difficult to draw from that cir- 
cumstance a host of suspicious conclusions. 

The course he was pursuing towards his military 
guests, was not only opposed to his inclinations, 
but exceedingly irksome to him. There were times 
when he was almost tempted to throw off the 
mask; and brave the worst that might come of it. 
But prudence suggested endurance—backed by the 
beliet that, ere long, things might take a more 
favourable turn. 

The king had been compelled to issue a writ— 
not for the election of a new parliament, but for 
the re-assembling of the old one. In that centred 
the hopes and expectations of the party, of which 
Sir Marmaduke was now a declared member. 

Marion’s politeness to Scarthe was equally dashed 
with distrust. It had no other foundation han 
her affection for her father. She loved her father, 
with even more than filial fondness: for she was 
old enough, and possessed of sufficient intelligence, 
to understand the intrinsic nobility of his cha- 
racter. She was not without suspicion, that some 
danger overshadowed him; though she knew not 
exactly what. Sir Marmaduke had not made known 
to her the secret, that would have explained it. 
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her—to treat the unwelcome intruders with a fair 
show of respect. 
The hint had been enough; and Marion, sub- 


duing her haughty spirit, had yielded faithful 
i obedience to it. 

No cne knew whence the latter had betaken | 
himself—not even rumour. Itwas only conjectured | 


Scarthe had no reason to complain of any slights 
received from the daughter of his host. On the 


contrary, her treatment appeared so friendly, that 


| 
| 
j 
| 
} 





| 
| 
| 


there were times when he drew deductions from it, 
rather flattering to himself. 

On his own part there existed a powerful motive 
for good behaviour; and he had kept upon his 
best, ever since his first day’s residence under Sir 
Marmaduke’s roof. 

He had held his troopers in strict subordination 
—so strict as to have given these worthies no slight 
offence; but Captain Scarthe was a commander not 
to be trifled with; and his followers knew it. 

For every little incident of trouble or annoyance, 
that might occur to the inmates of the mansion, 
ample apologies were rendered; and it might have 
been imagined, that the royal cuirassiers had 
been sent to Bulstrode as a guard of honour to 
attend upon its owner, rather than a “ billet” to live 
at his expense! 

These delicate attentions to Sir Marmaduke were 
designed for the securing of his daughter. Scarthe 
wanted her heart, as well as herhand. The former 
because he loved her, with all the fierce passion of 
a soul highly gifted, though ill-guided ; the latter 
because he coveted her fortune. She would be 
heiress to a noble domain—with something besides 
her transcendant charms. Marion Wade was 
endowed second to none in the shire ; for a sepa- 
rate property was hers, independent of Bulstrode. 
Scarthe knew it. No wonder he desired to have 
her hand, along with her heart. 

Failing to win the latter, the former might be 
less easy to obtain; and hence the solicitous cour- 
tesy of the cuirassier captain. 

It was for this reason, he had held in reserve the 
terrible secret that concerned his host ; though all 
the while keeping before his mind the “ contin- 
gency,” at which he had binted in the last conver- 
sation with his cornet. 

Failing to win the heart of Marion Wade, he 
might still be contented with her hand. This, and 
the fortune that accompanied it, would go far 
towards giving him solace for the other disap- 
pointment. 

Whether loving him or not, he was determined 
she should be his wife; and, if fair means should 
not serve for the execution of this project, he would 
not scruple to make use of foul. No. He was 
ready to avail himself of that secret—of which he 
bad become surreptitiously possessed. 

The life of Sir Marmaduke Wade lay upon his 
lips. A word from him, and the latter would cease 
to wear his head. Strange, if with that influence 
over the father, the daughter should refuse to have 
him for a husband! 


Thus reasoned Richard Searthe. In this way 


He had forborne doing so, under the fear of causing | did he speculate about winning a wife ! 


her unnecessary anxiety ; and had simply requested 


He had not much fear, that he would ever be 
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forced to adopt the latter alternative. He had too | 


nd a reliance upon his own irresistibility, in all | 
matters relating to love. The man whom he had | 
originally believed to be his rival—now out of 
Marion’s sight—appeared to be also out of her 
mind; and, during his absence, Scarthe had been 
every day growing more convinced: that the sus- 
ig relationship existing between them, had 

een only a political one. 

The eclaircissement as to Holtspur’s real name 
and condition—which he had heard along with the 
rest—had of course gone towards confirming him in 
this view ; and, as a consequence, had filled him with 
delight. 

But that unexpected revelation had also been 
productive of painful thoughts. On hearing the | 
true name of Holtspur—although before the day of 
the duel he had never seen that individual—he 
recognised one who had been his rival in another 
quarter, in days long gone by; one, who had been 
more successful than himself in obtaining glances 
from queenly eyes, and smiles from queenly lips— 
more successful, because he had sought them not. 

Scarthe recalled these remembrances with a pang ; 
that was scarce recompensed by the pleasure which 
the associated information had imparted. 

On that same night, as he sate in his chamber, 
he hated Henry Holtspur with a hate, that needed 
only the opportunity to accomplish his ruin. 


LOVES REMEMBRANCES, 


Sorriy fell a lover’s words, 
"Neath the quiet night ; 
Never note of sweetest birds 
Brought so rare delight. 


Softly fell a lover’s looks 
On the wistful face ; 

Never moonlight on the brooks 
Bronght so dear a grace, 


Oh! those unforgotten words, 
Through the long long night ; 

Never note of sweetest birds, 
Bringeth back delight. 


Oh ! those unforgotten looks, 
In these after years ; 

Never torrent on the brooks 
Floweth, as my tears. 


Oh! that we bad never met, 
In the cruel past ! 
Never. never, to forget, 
Loving to the last! 
Atsacen Hay HItt. 





learned, the other for the unlearned. In the first case, 
the writer assumes that the reader is thoroughly con- 
versant with the particular facts. His sole purpose is, 
by apt suggestions and instructive comparisons, to 
remind the reader of what he already knows ; and thus, 
in the place of his own desultory knowledge of facts, to 
present him with a grand whole, or at least to impress 
it more vividly on his mind. In the other case, the 
writer, even while adhering to the same unity of 
design, is compelled to narrate all the particular 
facts.— Goethe. 
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OUR WAYSIDE POETS. 
Joun Askuam.—J. A. LEATHERLAND. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE has never been a county 
famous for poets, and, with the exception of Dryden, 
Hervey, and Clare, possesses few names which have 


been inscribed on the glorious muster-roll of those — 


who have successfully wooed the muses. Yet few 
counties possess landscape scenery more beautiful 
than that which is to be found in this, the fair 
favourite of the Midlands. 


ing anomaly of a county, abounding with the 
externals of poetry in its appearance, yet lacking 
the exponents of its numberless charms. Not that 
poetry is to be found in the country alone, for 
wherever man or nature exists, there also may the 
materials for poetry be found, more or less deve- 
loped ; but it is in the soft, pleasing pastoral scenes 
with which Northamptonshire abounds, that we 
must seek for that pure and holy inspiration which 
ripens into the sweetest and most natural form of 
poetry. How fresh and soothing seem the verses 
of Clare after the artificial and stilted efforts of 
those who have attempted to march in classic 
metres, or rather fetters; and how absurd must it 
be to despise the strains of our humbler singers 
merely because their harps cannot swell with the 
rich battle-strains of Homer, or the deep, sonorous 
symphonies of Milton! But the number of those 
who, blind in their hero-worship, fail to recognise 
the melodious whisperings which are uttered by the 
humbler aspirants for poetical honours, are becom- 
ing less every day; and even the most captious of 
critics are now obliged to confess that a man may 
be a poet, even though his poetic flights be less 
lofty than those of a Tennyson or a Browning. 


Much of this feeling has been occasioned by the | 


increased spread of education, which has not only 
tended to familiarise the people with the best works 
of the best minds, but likewise to develop their 
powers of expression. 

The mere facility of rhyming has ceased to be 
regarded as a nine days’ wonder when possessed 
by a working-man ; and the educated public now 
expects the display of at least some poetical ability, 
before they will admit the right of an aspirant to 
poetic honours to claim their applause. 

Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the num- 
ber of those seeking poetical fame has in nowise 
diminished; on the contrary, instances of real 
talent, if not of genius, are on the increase. Take, 
for example, the recently published volumes of 


John Askham and J. A. Leatherland. ‘True, the 


THERE are two ways of writing history, one for the | on. We ; 
authors are but individuals belonging to the ranks 


of our industrial army, unblessed with any of the 
advantages arising from the possession of wealth 
or a classical education; nevertheless, their pro- 
ductions display an amount of merit which deserves 
a warm and honest meed of recognition at our 
hands. 

John Askham, like his prototype Bloomfield, 
composed his songs while working at his trade 


of shoe-making, and forms another instance of 


Various theories have © 
been started with the view of explaining the seem. | 
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talent breaking through the trammels which They are not gems from far-off shores, 
had bitherto crippled its efforts and hindered Nor merchandise from distant lands, 
its onward progress. Born at Wellingborough, N N a fen. ee phi golden stores, 
ty he has ever since resided in his native place, ediscog atte le Bazi a. 
D, modestly biding his time, and consoling his heart There is no wondrous tale to tell, 
ve with some of those beautiful pieces composed | B we ae “iS +8 about them cast ; 
se by him—pieces which, when once heard, cannot Ry og Pod yan ape vege ty 
; ? 1e loved mementos of the past. 
WwW fail to linger pleasantly, yet sadly, on the memory. 
‘ul But, alas! his muse is overshadowed with the N lye Fn cg aig ht 
° . » : > g ; 
sir influence of a great sorrow. Like most poets, Or count them things of no esteem, 
ve John Askham loved and married; but, when all Too worthless to be sold or bought. 
n- around seemed calm and happy, the fell Destroyer Pere tail bl tat 1 b 
he came, and with one blow ruthlessly smote the To paevaites ited sa, Cle fag 
ng foundations of the poet’s happiness. In his pub- Silken and soft as thistle down, ‘ 
at lished poems, John Askham reveals the intensity With here and there a silver thread. 
‘or of the affection borne by him towards his dead Like a pale star’s returning ray : 
he wife; this love forming the key-note of the sweetly Shooting athwart the gloom its light : ; 
e- wild and musically sorrowful cadences which in- Or the first streaks of coming day ; 
eS voluntarily escape him, as he strives to ease his Amid the lingering clouds of night. 
we soul of its bitter melancholy. For instance, take | The other of a fairer hue, : 
this sonnet :— Plucked from a smiling infant brow, ; 
fy) | ; ; ; Where clustering curls luxuriant grew: : 
ie My thoughts are with the buried dead to-night, This the sole relic left me now. 
f In a cold grave-yard, where the moon looks down ’ : , ; 
? On a lone spot, with rank grass overgrown ; A wedding ring, that brings again 
SIC Where the night-bird sails by in silent flight, A vision ofa day of joy, | 
it And solemn yews, in the cold ghostly light, The memory of a night of pain, 
TS Fling their gaunt shadows over mound and stone ; A pulseless hand, a glazing eye. 
he And the wild, restless wind’s continual moan Letters, oft conned, writ many a year 
us Seems like the wail of some unholy sprite. Ere came that night of bitter woe ; 
ae I feel a sadness almost like despair, Some scentless flowers all dead and sere, 
Lae pose _— — — a poems fitful gleam, As the fond hopes of long ago. 
) nd ghastly fancies, like a chilling stream, : ss 
he Creep to my heart, and stay, unbidden, there. ee ge go area 
m- Break, day of faith ! these gloomy doubts dispel og 
of Mat te Gx ded ath toe Slee baa , Some tiny garments old and worn, 
ie ° J VORVES Swe. Are the poor relics that I prize. 
sil Such language reveals the possession of the true These are my treasures, valued more 
1g. “faculty divine,’ and affords a pleasing and in- Than misers prize their darling gold : 
he | structive contrast to the productions of those “a of the heart Love holds in store, 
ily writers who deem spasmodic effort and unmeaning ne PERE ee MOEN MOR BANE BS, t088. 
ee metaphors to form the chief essentials of poetry.| Well does John Askham deserve the name of 
oir Such individuals should study the beautiful sim- | poet. For years he has laboured silently, and in 
plicity, yet earnest truthfulness, characteristically | comparative obscurity, in the neighbourhood where 
be | displayed in another of Mr. Askham’s sonnets :— | he has so long resided ; but now let us trust that 
ed Earth’s greatest heroes never wore a sword, 04 : cad : atmo nd 7 ewe th: pense hinge 
ow Or marched to conflict at the trumpet’s call, é shall be admitted by his telow-countrymen , 40 
ty, Where clashing sabres and the death-winged ball, share in the homage bestowed on those who strive 
to And rolling drum and cannon’s boom is heard, | to soothe, cheer, and encourage with kindly strains 
And the fierce passions of men’s hearts are stirr’'d | of song, the ofttimes weary path of England’s 
=. To frenzied fury, cursing as they fall ; ' industrious toilers. 
See Where death and carnage rampant ride o’er all, _ But we cannot part from Mr. Askham without 
at active eat tices pony byrne ooap Sean | making two quotations from his collection, the 
. igh aL: : ‘ rs a: A 
ke, In the world’s bys-ways, all usknown to fae, | beauty of which will form their best introduction. 
> ee prej meg neglect, and want, and shame, | TO THE STARS. 
she eproach, and bitter wrong, with their souls’ might. | . : 
iks There is a record where their names shall shine | Xe sparkling pepe: that deck th e breast of night, 
; In characters Shue end-divine ’ Twinkling in beauty in heaven’s vaulted height, 
ne —s 7 I would that I could read your histories, 
ve re this be not poetry, what is? Again, take the | — = pi adh — _ sh Ne pe 
- oll ~ , ° 9 sometimes think ye are the watcnhiul eyes 
7e3 owing verses. Are they not very touching ! | Of angels sentinels that pierce the skies 
With silent, burning ken, while mortals slee 
yur T = ’ = ’ P» 
MY TREASURES. And o’er the earth a ward eternal keep. 
ld My treasures are no trophies rare Perhaps ye are worlds more beautiful than this, 
ot _Of warrior brave, or saint benign, Unknown to grief and care, where perfect bliss 
of No hollow praise nor priestly prayer Is the divine, eternal heritage 


Was ever uttered at their shrine. 


Of happy souls freed from earth’s pilgrimage ; 
- 
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Or the bright lamps that sparkle in heaven’s dome, 
To guide and welcome heaven-bound spirits home. 
Are ye a glittering angel band that wait 

Jehovah’s bidding at heaven’s sapphire gate ? 

A marshalled, glorious cohort, whose bright sheen 
Lights up with beauty the clear hyaline f 

Are ye the vestibules of mansions bright, 

Through whose blest portals blazes heaven’s own light, 
Glimpses of glory seen but dimly here 

Through the thick film of earth’s dull atmosphere ? 
No answer comes. Oh, knowledge vainly sought! 
Your altitude o’ertops e’en towering thought. 

Man cannot reach ye, his proud reasoning 
Humbled sinks down to earth on drooping wing, 
Ye wondrous things that mock our finite lore, 
Bright witnesses of an almighty power, 

Twinkling enigmas, which no mind can trace 

But his who set ye in yon boundless space. 

Our baffled souls before your glories tire, 

We can but gaze, and wonder, and admire. 


Again :— 


WHAT ART THOU WHISPERING, OCEAN 
SHELL? 


What art thou whispering, ocean shell ? 
What doth thy ceaseless murmur tell } 
What means thy mystic melody, 

Fair wanderer from thy native sea ? 


Say, dost thou tell in plaintive wail 

Of raging storm and shattered sail ; 

Of straining bark and furious waves ; 

Of rocks, and wrecks, and sailors’ graves ! 


Or dost thou chant some wondrous lay 
Sung by sea-nymph or mermaid gay 3 
Or mimic with thy tiny roar 

The mighty waves that dash the shore ? 


Perhaps thou sighest for thy home, 
Where far beneath the water’s foam, 
In limpid cell or pearly grot, 

Thou lived’st a blest and happy lot. 


Or art thou breathing unto me 

The secrets of thy home, the sea Jj— 
Of treasures in deep caverns barred, 
Which jealous waves for ever guard. 
Fair fugitive, of ocean birth, 

Thy mystic lay is not of earth ; 

I know not what thy murmurs tell, 
But prize thee much, sweet rosy shell. 


J. A. Leatherland, the fellow poet of John 
Askham, is a native of Kettering, and from his 
boyhood has followed the occupation of a silk- 
weaver, until compelled, by severe bodily infirmity, 
to relinquish that trade, and follow the somewhat 
precarious occupation of a local reporter. In an 
autobiography prefixed to a volume of essays and 
poems published by him, he has furnished us with 
many interesting details of his early struggles, and 
drawn a vivid picture of some of the sufferings and 
vicissitudes to which the English artisan is fre- 
quently exposed. 
sorrowful of scenes witnessed under the sun, is that 


of a sickly youth, worn down with pain and disease, | 
wearily wending his way to a factory, on a cold and 


dark winter’s morning. This, many, many times, 


i ee : . ~ \ 
has been my lot; for, from my earliest days, I was | 


a weakly boy, and suffered acutely from calculi in 


the bladder and kidneys. I have often felt in the 


morning as though I must have lain down on the 
factory-steps and died; but a long day’s work was 
before me, with the cruel taunts and jeers of my 
shopmates if I complained.”” From youth to his 
very manhood, Mr. Leatherland had to “ grapple 
with three evils, each of them bad enough, viz., 
‘physical suffering, a failing trade, and extremely 
tow wages.” Tho story of his search after instruc. 
tion and information is deeply interesting, and 
deserves a place in the history of those engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
Few things are more worthy of perusal by our 
young men, than this portion of the bistory of the 
life of the poor silk-weaver of Kettering, which 
affords a useful and encouraging lesson to those 
“who fain would rise, but fear to fall.” 

Such biographies are valuable, because they serve 
as incentives to intellectual progress in others. In 
Mr. Leatherland’s ease, the cares and adversities 
of life have imparted a sorrowful, but not despair- 
ing tinge to several of his poetical effusions, although 
others are characterised by a tone of quiet philo- 
sophy and calm contemplation. Of the former, the 
following is a specimen :— 

THE WORLD OF REST. 


“There is a calm for those that weep.” 
MONTGOMERY. 


When storms of keen anguish o’erwhelm the sad soul, 
And billows of trouble incessantly roll, 

Or care rages high in the breast, 
How consoling’s the thought that beyond the blue skies, 
Where no tempests e’er ruffle, nor dangers arise, 

There’s a world of perpetual rest! 


Serene is the moon when in splendour she smiles 

O’er the mouldering turret or emerald isles 
That float on the dark shady deep ; 

Then the sorrows of life seem all banished away, 

Or soothed into peace ’neath her silvery ray, 
That locks all around into sleep. 


Enchanting’s the calm when the tempest is o’er, 
When the hurricane’s sound and the thunder’s loud roar 
Have died in the gentler gale. ; 
Then we feel some bright gleams of the sunshine of Joy, 
And our sorrows appear with the tempest to die, 
And visions of pleasure we hail. 


But more calm is the scene in those regions of light : 
There streams in eternal tranquillity glide, 
And flowerets perennial bloom ; 
And there far removed from distresses or woes, 
The weary enjoy everlasting repose, 
And find it a heavenly home. 


Of Mr. Leatherland’s contemplative poems, the 





He says :—‘‘ One of the most | 


accompanying sonnet will afford a fair idea :— 


SONNET. 


“The heavens declare the glory of God 
is no speech nor land where their voice is not heard.”— 
PsaLM XIX. 


there 


| If on the ear at eventide 


| Strange symphonies in witching cadence fell 
From the blue heav’ns,—now with a mighty swell,— 
Now soft as angel’s whisper through the void, 
How should we pause and list’n !—the ear o’erjoyed 
Would task the mind to tell what powers unseen 


Scatter’d the far-off music ;—had it been 


| 
i 
i 
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Hymning from age to age on every side, 
‘Twould furnish proof convincing, eloquent, 
Of seraph regions and celestial quires, 
Touching perpetually their golden lyres, 
To tell of heaven and joys that never die ; 
Yet to the sister sense no less are sent 
From stars, pulsations of eternity. 


How superior are the ideas contained in such 
lines as these to the insipid sentiment, absurd 
exaggeration, and false taste which, but a genera- 
tion or two since, was miscalled “ poetry.’’ The 
Phabes, Chloes, and Daphnes of Pope’s period 
furnished themes for a vast amount of rhymed 
nonsense which would not be tolerated at the pre- 
sent time, when many a poet sprung from the 
ranks of the people, has penned verses, the genial 
tone and healthy spirit of which shame the affecta- 
tion and theatrical sentiment so frequently dis- 
played in the works of Prior and many of his 
contemporaries. For instance, how simple, yet 
natural and beautiful, is the following address to 
a daisy, found blooming in November :— 


I saw the daisy rise, 
A solitary flower, 
It might have bloomed ’neath fairer skies, 
Or deck’d some rural bower ; 
Or help’d to stud the smiling plain, 
Water'd by April’s balmy rain. 


But cruel fate decreed 
A birthplace for it here, 
To catch the gale which, o’er the mead, 
Sighs to the aged year; 
And plac’d it by a brooklet’s side, 
Which now forsaken rolls its tide. 


Soon must its beauties die, 
For angry tempests low’r. 
Winter with hoary frosts is nigh, 
To blast the lonely flow’r ; 
And beating rains will lay its head 
Neglected on the earth’s cold bed. 


Relic of other days, 
Sweet Spring’s delightful pride, 
Could I but place thee ’neath its rays, 
I should be overjoyed ; 
For ah! thou wing’st my fancy home, 
Where gloom and tempests never come ! 


On thee I'd drop a tear, 
And as it o’er thee flows, 
Pity would sigh for those that bear, 
Adversity’s sad woes ; 
For, beauteous flower, like thee I’ve seen 
Myriads who bend ‘neath sorrows keen. 


I’ve seen the youthful bard, 
Warm with poetic fire, 
Undaunted, strike an angel’s chord, 
And tune a seraph’s lyre, 
In strains so lofty and sublime, 
That they defy the hand of time. 


But in a dreary cot 
The poet pin’d alone, 

Nor was there—such his painful lot— 
A friend to soothe his moan ; 

The clouds of woe did o’er him swell, 

Unpitied and unwept he fell! 
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And thou, sweet flow’r, must die ; 
But when thy form is fled, 

Numbers like thee—no longer nigh— 
Will sink among the dead ; 


But: hope still points beyond the tomb, 
Where amaranths perennial bloom ! 


Such poems are well worth collecting, even if they 
do not always echo the genius of the favoured few 
who have climbed the Parnassian heights. The 
humble brooklet has its charms, as well as the 
mighty ocean, and the quiet beauty of the one 
affords a welcome contrast to the glorious magni- 
ficence of the other. So with the various orders of 
poets, and, as we peruse the productions of Mr. 
Leatherland, we feel proud to include him amongst 
our Wayside Poets. But not alone in poesy has 
our artisan obtained his laurels. As an essayist, 
he has produced one or two prose compositions of 
more than average merits, especially When we con- 
‘sider their origin. “ Many of them,” says Mr. 
Leatherland, “ were written amid noise and bustle, 
in an apartment common to a whole family, or the 
din of a workshop.” Nevertheless, they betray few 
traces of the difficulties under which their author 
laboured, and their perusal would prove neither 
unpleasant nor unprofitable to those who can spare 
time to listen to the utterances of one of Nature’s 
truest interpreters. 

JoHN PLUMMER. 








TOIL AND CARE. 


ome 


I, 


Ou, weary and wasting is care ! 

For joy on the future some borrow ; 
But to-day is so irksome to bear, 

That I fain would put off to-morrow : 
To-morrow will errors disclose 

In to-day’s and yesterday’s action, 
And add other errors to those, 

For another to-morrow’s distraction. 


II. 


On Niagara’s currents, ‘tis told, 
As fallward the prey is floated, 
Darts the bird, which the rapids hold 
In their embraces devoted ; 
In vain would it rise on a wing 
Too weak now to burst a bubble, 
And is whirled, like some human thing, 
To the leap that ends all trouble. 


iif, 


But sloth is a cardinal sin, 

And success may on trial be waiting, 
And labour alone can win ; 

And though labour knows no abating— 
Though weary and wasting is care, 

For joy on the future [ll borrow : 
Though to-day is irksome to bear, 

Hope on for a lively to-morrow ! 

Hesrer West. 








——— 





By cultivating the beautiful we scatter the seeds 
| of heavenly flowers; by doing good, we foster those 
already belonging to humanity. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OXFORD PORTFOLIO. 





Lear \IX.—Tazs New Muvsevm. 


Beyond Wadham College, on the way to Sum- 
mertown, the inquiring visitor or the wandering 
Freshman comes upon “ the Parks.” Even though 
before warned, probably the first impression that 
strikes the beholder of the field bearing this im- 
posing title is one of disappointment. Gradually, 
1owever, when you get used to the association of 
name and field as one, you find something to 
admire and to like in this spot. There is a fine 
row of elms, and large trees are scarce about 
Oxford. I have often lamented, however, the 
penne of the trees down in the road, whilst the 
ootpath, quite high above, takes off considerably 
from their height and dignity. 

Then the walk or run of a mile round is just a 
capital distance to do, if you only want a twenty 
minutes’ freshener between the courses of your 
work: if you are reading for honours, or are an 
anxious Passman, with but a few weeks between 
you and the Schools, you set the window open, for 
the cool air to blow into your room, and you spin 
along round the open Parks, for the hot air to 
blow out of your brain. I know not if most people 
find it so; but close sitting all day seems, as it 
were, to heat my body and brain to hig! pressure, 
that finds escape, when I let them go, in the action 
of my legs. After a day’s reading and writing 
now, as at Oxford after a close day’s study, I go 
off, out of my gate, like a bolt down the channel 
of a cross-bow. Sometimes at Oxford it was the 
Parks, but oftener Christchurch meadows, and 


oftenest far Magdalene Walk. Round the back of 


Queen’s, and out into the High, past St. Peter's 
in the East; or down Holywell Street and Long 
Wall Street ; these were my usual channels. Now 
and then I would come upon the college tutor 
(who always took a great and kindly interest in 
my health) as I went along, as though my legs had 
run away with me, some twenty minutes before 
dinner time. “ What, Mr. Springton! I bope that 
you are not now going out for the first time to- 
day?” I was, however, and making the most of 
my time, doing an hour’s work in half an hour. 
I have long ago come to the conclusion that life is 
too short to allow of walking slowly. Still, what- 
ever my practice may have been, my precept to all 


brainworkers is, that they secure a calm, broad | 


two hours in the day, for either a good walk (with 
a friend) or a pull on the river, or (but this must 
entail an afternoon now and then) for an opening 
of the shoulders and a sharpening of the eye in 
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culties that, before this sharpening process, jt 
scarce had laboured through even with the expen- 
diture of double the force and time. 

O, the Parks! Well, round tiem you will also 
see boating men, between Chapel and _ breakfast, 
systematically pounding for a “ grind.”” Round and 
round they go, like marbles in a child’s game, 
Moreover, nursemaids and children, with those 
dread perambulators (the ancient British chariots, 
terrible to their foes, revived), have, since the 
building of the suburb of which last Leaf spoke, 
invaded the Academic seclusion of the Parks. This 
T mention in order to the introducing of an anec- 
dote of a Proctorial mistake. A friend of mine 
was detected by the Proctor in the very act of 
addressing one of these nursery-maids. The cap 
was doffed, the bow was made, the name and college 
demanded. But the dignitary was put to the rout 
nevertheless. The unoffending man (since a pro- 
fessor, and one of the best specimens of the Oxford 
don, as he should be) urged that the offence was 
venial, inasmuch as the nymph in question was in 
care of his own children, he being a married man, 
with a house beyond the Parks. 

The Parks! Well, I must now add that since I 
began this Leaf, great changes and great improve- 
ments are announced as in contemplation for them. 
They are likely, it seems, to be transformed into 
Parks indeed. Cricket grounds, avenues of Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea, a sheet of water, large planta- 
tions of coniferous and other trees, a bridge over 
the Cherwell, opening a communication with the 
Marston Road and Headington—these are some of 
the improvements desigued and, I hope, to be 


carried out. 


But the first of the improvements is already 
standing in the centre of the Parks. The new 
museum has arisen amid them, adding its shapely 
grace to this outskirt of the city. It is the ad- 


_vanced guard of an architectural invasion, which, 








front of the wickets, opposite a stalwart, skilful | 


bowler, on the tented fie!d at Cowley. Punish his 
loose balls; send that candidate for the bark of 
your shins out to square leg, or off to long leg for 


six; step in to that twister, and send it over his 
head. You will come back with a pleasant glowing 


weariness of body that is well substituted for that 
dead, stupid weariness of brain. The 
weapon of the min 


blunted | 
| will ent at once throvgh diffi- | 


as I said, has resulted in the subjugation of the 
country fields towards Summertown. 

In few words, for the benefit of non-Oxford men, 
let me state the meaning of the building, and the 
object of its erection. I shall jot these down from 
a little handbook concerning the museum written 
by Dr. Acland and John Ruskin, and published by 
Messrs. Parker. 

The sciences, and the practical art which, as Dr. 
Acland says, is, in one sense, their highest goal, 
have, since Bacon’s time, steadily advanced, and 
demanded, imperiously, the increasing attention of 
mankind. I cannot help here noticing what seems 
to me the reason of that great change and revolu- 
tion in the aims of philosophy, of which Bacon was 
the first mighty champion. Macaulay, in his essay 
on Bacon, notices the change; but, if L recollect 
rightly, does not mention the cause of it. And 
yet the cause is obvious enough, upon buta shallow 
consideration of the facts. 

In old times the mighty minds of earth’s wisest 
were busy in one al]-absorbing endeavour. One 
master-problem there was, to which all other 
questions had to give way. Darkness had covered 
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the earth, and gross darkness the meee and the 
famous cry of the old Telamonian Hero was 
indeed the ery of all the thinking part of this per- 
plexed and weary world. “Light ! give Light!” 
This was the yearning uttered or unexpressed : — 


éu O&€ daet Kal OXEcoOY. 
a Ifo our fate be death, give light, and let us die !” 


“The riddle of this painful world,’’—that was it 
which they wearied their hearts to solve. What 
there was amiss in this world ;—why even the good 
—sometimes principally and especially the good,— 
should often be the suffering ;—what was the chief 
good, the swmmum bonum, ro ayaOoy, in this life 
present ; and if there were, in a world to come, 
life everlasting ;—these were some of the com- 
ponent parts of their great puzzle. Plato reasoned 
well, Aristotle thoughtfully, carefully, weighed 
the matter, and other thinkers (though none so 
great), both of Greece and Rome, followed upon, 
or diverged from, their track ;—y et still all was in 
vain, The riddle remained unread. Titanic efforts 
were theirs, but it was forbidden to them to scale 
Heaven. It was as though the lesson were to be 
taught us of the need of a Revelation. Jt was as 
though this wondrous spectacle of the resultless 
efforts of Earth’s mightiest intellects were designed 
to make this absolute need, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, a matter of actual expe- 
rience. Arrow after arrow, aimed with seraphic 
skill and might, fell ever, after a breathless pause, 
point downwards to earth again. And lesser men 
were content to deny the existence of any substance 
beyond that atmosphere of infinite ignorance, or 
were hopeless of attaining to reach it. But the 

mightiest Archers wearied not, would seek no 
lesser mark, and the winged arrows of Thought 
sped ever upward, until Death drew his knife across 
the slackening bowstring of the mind, and broke 
the worn bow of the body across his knee. 

But a change came over the world, a light upon 
the darkness, a dawn upon the gloom. After that 
in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew 
not God, God sent forth His Son, 
mighty answer to the world’s asking had arrived; 
No need for further dissertations and enquiries 
concerning the chief good. “ Kear God, and keep | 
His commandments ;” in so few words was the suf-_ 
ficient answer comprised. 





and the | 
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forth, ous poseible.t to hit, however diffi ale ob- 
tained the attention of the master-archers. Hence- 
forth natural science, resulting in practical art, 
claimed and gained the attention that had before 
been given to high but hopeless speculations. 
Henceforth those speculations, their mighty 
machinery having been turned to practicable 
materials, resulted in vast increase of astrono- 
mical, eeological, geographical, dynamic, and a 
mass of other scientific knowledge, 


“In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that shake mankind.” 


To return to the promised particulars as to the 
birth of the New Museumat Oxford. At no time 
has the thirst for scientific knowledge burned so 
fiercely in men’s hearts, as within the last fifty, 
the last twenty, the last ten years. For the 
impetus of the enquiry to which this thirst has 
given rise, is one that increases with its advance. 

“No knowledge of things will supply the place of 
the early study of letters,—litere humaniores,” 
writes Dr. Acland, with deep truth. “ But the time 
had come,” he adds, “when, if the substitution 
were to be avoided, the addition was necessary to 
be made.’’ Natural science must be received into 
the bosom of the University as a child; else it 
might in time overturn it asarival. In the Middle 
Ages, and after the introduction of Christianity, 
until the time of the Reformation, metaphy sical 
speculations concerning the revelation given, had, 
not unnaturally, occupied the mind of thinkers. 
But the tide of thought having set towards these 
new shores, boats that would not be left high and 
dry to rot, must, in a measure, quit their moorings 
in order to sail with it. An instinct, therefore, 
arose among many in Oxford, “ that ‘they might 
not rest until means for rightly studying ‘what is 
vouchsafed for man to know of this universe were 
accorded to the youth committed to their care, and 
to themselves. From such causes, and from so 
deep convictions, has arisen the Oxford Museum.” 

To take Dr. Acland’s own clear and definite 
arrangement of the questions likely to be asked 
concerning this building, we go from “ What pro- 





No need for further | and in each of its separate divisions. 
speculations as to the nature of the world’s disease, |! use Dr. Acland’s own words, is, 


duced it?” to “what objects have been kept in 
' view in its erection ?” Its object is to further the 
History of Nature in its widest sense ;—as a whole, 
Its object, to 
“1st, to give the 


as to its duration and its remedy. Sin, the disease, | learner a general view of the plane t on which he 


and the Saviour, the remedy -—and all unevennesses | lives 


, of its constituent parts, and of the relations 


adjusted, and incongruities reconciled,—that had | which it occupies as a world among worlds; and 
puzzled men in this life ,—in another life to be, and | 2ndly, to enable him to study in the most com- 


after a resurrection to Immortality. 


| plete scientific manner, and for any purpose, any 


Well, well, I am not to write a sermon here. | detailed portion which his powers qualify him to 


But I may well ask, Is not the cause evident of the | grasp.” 
change of the objects of philosophical investiga- | | by link, up to medicine ; 


tion? Were not the old questions answered, 


He then traces a chain of sciences, link 
with great clearness of 


thought and language, indicating their mutual 


once and for all, by the advent of Christianity ? | connection and relation, and he thus sums up ; 
Henceforth, when that had been cleared of the | “These, then, are the dep: irtments to which we 
mists that had obscured it, the arrows of thought | assign, for mutual aid and easy interchange of 


needed not to be aimed blindly, however strongly 


Jan inched, into a sky of fat! ymiess ai 
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reference and hay oes a common habitation 
uncer cne roof: Astr: my, Geometry, Experi- 
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mental Physics, with their Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Medicine.” 

Thus I have endeavoured, chiefly by means of 
quotations, to explain to the general reader the 
object of a building whose erection seems to mark 
an era in the educational annals of the country. 
I hope not too dryly; but if it seems so, yet the 
hazy ideas concerning the purpose of the Oxford 
Museum, not only among strangers, but even 
among residents at Oxford itself, seemed to demand 
some technicalities, ere I proceed to saunter in my 
usual rambling and discursive way about the 
building itself. | 

About the building, then, in the next place. It 
was designed by Messrs. Woodward and Deane, 
the architects of the Dublin Museum ; their design 
having been selected out of thirty-two others sent 
in, in answer to an invitation for an anonymous 
competition. These designs were in all styles. 
Happily for the university, and for our credit with 

osterity, though much against the wish of several 
influential members, a Gothic design was chosen, 
and the lamentable mistake of the Taylor buildings 
was not repeated. And in criticising the building, 
one thing must, in fairness, be kept in mind. The 
contract for the shell of the building was limited 
to £30,000, a small sum for a structure of the size 
and pretensions of the new museum. It seems now 
generally understood that Gothic is, indeed, the 
most adaptable of styles, for any building what- 
soever; and that, as Ruskin remarks, any incon- 
veniences, such as want of light, or hindrances to 
sound, &c., are not the fault of the style, but of the 
architect, who has imperfectly understood, or negli- 
gently applied it. This also must be kept in mind, 
while we survey the building in question. 

The building, taken altogether, may be consi- 
dered, we are told, to consist of four parts—Ist, 
Workrooms; 2nd, Lecture-rooms, and rooms for 
more private study; 3rd, general space for dis- 
play of specimens; 4th, a Library. And _ for 
technical particulars concerning these several divi- 
sions, the little hand-book before mentioned, and 
not my lighter Leaf, must be consulted. 

Let us stroll now, my friend and reader, arm in 
arm, from Wadham Gardens, pleasant and pretty 
little gardens, with grey ancient walls and gables 
crowning and back-grounding the leafage, the dark 
leafage of Arbutus, Holly, Fir, and Laurel, still 
gladdening, with a rich sober gladness, the autumn- 
abandoned gardens. Our dry disquisitions being 
duly discussed, we are free to go out for a quiet 
holiday ramble; to muse sedately, and chat dis- 
cursively on what may happen to strike us in our 
walk. 

And so we pass on, past that low long wall, dark 
grey, and crested_in summer time with Indian pink 
and snapdragon; past the triple-crested posts of 
the gates of Trinity Gardens, on towards the 
Parks ; we are in cap and gown, because, loving the 
Academic garb, we wear it, when we have the 
choice. And,—coming suddenly in sight of it,— 
we pause, at the best point for taking in the Build- 
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ing as a whole, to survey that modern erection 
The Oxford Museum. Much abused was it, durin 
its erection, and while hidden by scaffolding. 


I always admired it, though not without some | 


But | 


reservation. And now we see it cleared of obstruc. | 


tions to the view, fronted with smooth lawn, whereon 
stand, here and there, spire-like, sentinel trees. 


From this point, I say, we take in the group of | 


Buildings, and get their general effect as a whole, 
This is, of course, a matter of no small importance, 


As, in Painting, colours must be repeated, and no | 
friendless unharmonized spot be left to catch the — 
eye, so, in Architecture, forms must answer to | 


forms, and so the individual portions of the design 
be harmonized into one whole. 

And this requirement we perceive, in this Build- 
ing, to have been considered and carried out, 
the smaller repetition, in the Curator’s House, of 


the central Tower in the Museum itself. Each | 


gains by this connecting link, and no little advan. 
tage to the principal Building is this charming and 
perfect little adjunct which draws out and leads to 
a finish what might have been too isolated and 
square. 

But first, for the general effect of the whole. A 
central Tower, two high-shouldered wings ; a labo- 
ratory, with bread-seal chimneys; a striped slate 
roof; and, as aforesaid, and nearest to us, as we 
stand, the Curator’s House. What think you? 
How does the first glance strike you? “Too flat 
an effect of frontage?” I expected the remark, 
and am not prepared to dissent entirely from it. 
No eaves and no projections; even the Porch flat 
and scarce leaving the face of the Building; there 
is, no doubt, a certain want felt, in the contempla- 
tion of the frontage. I own to preferring deep 
eaves, with the broad band of shade making a 
framework, and boundary for the eye; still, I com- 
plain not of the following-out, in its unity, the plan 
of the style chosen. Yet Ruskin is of our company 
when we make this flatness of frontaze a matter of 
some complaint. “ The proposal,’’ he writes, “which 
I heard advanced the other day, of adding a bold 
entrance-porch to the Fagade, appeared to me every 
way full of advantage, the blankness of the Facade 
having been, to my mind, from the first, a serious 
fault in the design.’’ And in truth, long ere I 
read the above, and while the present porch was in 
building, I made sure that this would have been 
the idea in its erection, and lamented when I found 
myself mistaken. 

Well, nevertheless, the effect of the Building, or 
group of buildings, is pleasing and fine, and with 
this single protest, let us enjoy. Especially, as we 
stand here, let us admire that little gem of houses 
in which resides the Curator of the Museum. Is 
it not perfect? Besides the generai effect, the 
solidity and thoroughness of it, the beautiful and 


| well-proportioned design, notice the exquisite ogee- 


shaped windows, in twins or triads ; their separating 
columns, with carved capitals; the sage-coloured 
outward edging of inlaid stone. Well may Dr. 
Acland cite this structure as a proof, that the soul 
of the Architect yearned after the subtler refine- 


Note | 
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ments of Gothic Art ; and appeal to it as an earnest | 


of what he might have done, had fuller means been, 
in the first instance, placed at his disposal. 

Let us proceed now, past this best point of view 
for the exterior, and wend our way into the Build- 
ing, A large Quadrangle, surrounded by cloisters, 
also with a Gallery Arcade above these, this, as the 
lower—though more roughly—carven and marble- 
shafted. First, however, what of the Quadrangle ? 
It is peculiar ; its effect, I think, not, on the whole, 
successful. Still it is a very bold and laudable first 
experiment ; and we feel, or should feel, not only 
indulgent towards, but rather grateful for, earnest, 
if not entirely successful endeavours towards new 
combinations and fresh forms of beauty. 

This Quadrangle consists, then, of a large Area 
covered by a glass roof, supported on iron columns. 
The effect of these is, I think, meagre and poor, and 
we must certainly regret the rejection of the pro- 
posal of the Architects, to substitute, for these, 
stone shafts, few in number. But the spandrils, 
wrought by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, are very 
beautiful, though more so, perhaps, in profile, on 
paper, than in their present position, and at their 
present elevation. They represent, in conven- 
tionalized wrought-iron ornament, large interwoven 
branches, with leaf, and flower, and fruit, of various 
forest trees, native and exotic; “and in various 
parts of the lesser decorations, in the capitals, and 
nestled in the trefoils of the girders, leaves of elm, 
briar, water lily, passion-flower, ivy, holly, and 
many others.” A proper enough ornamentation 
for a Museum of Natural Science. 

This Quadrangle is, of course, that part of the 
Building designed for the display of specimens, 
and the glass roof ensures plenty of light for the 
purpose, being, indeed, I suppose, both an answer 
to objectors, who doubted as to whether the 
style would not be too dark for the purpose, anda 
proof of the elasticity of the Gothic style, and its 
adaptability to whatsoever requirements. 

The adaptability of Gothic art is a point most 
ably advocated by Gilbert Scott. It is also much 
dwelt upon by Ruskin, as elsewhere passim, so in 
these two letters, addressed to Dr. Acland, on the 
subject of the new museum, and printed in the 
afore-mentioned little handbook. ‘‘ Here,’ he 
writes, speaking of the laboratory, “here was the 
architecture which I had learned to know and love 
in pensive ruins, deserted by the hopes and efforts 
of men, or in dismantled fortress-fragments record- 
ing only their cruelty ;—here was this very archi- 
tecture lending itself, as if created only for these, 
to the foremost activities of human discovery, and 
the tenderest functions of human mercy. No 
other architecture, as I felt in an instant, could 
have thus adapted itself to a new and strange 
office. No fixed arrangement of frieze and pillar, 
nor accepted proportions of wall and roof, nor 
practised refinements of classical decoration could 
have otherwise than absurdly and fantastically 
yielded its bed to the crucible, and its blast to the 


furnace ; but these old vaultings and strong but- | 


tresses—ready always to do service to man, what- 


ever his bidding—to shake the waves of war back 
from his seats of rock, or prolong through faint 
twilights of sanctuary the sighs of his superstition— 
he had but to ask it of them, and they entered at 
once into the lowest ministries of the arts of heal- 
ing, and the sternest and clearest offices in the 
service of science.” 

The above extract I have quoted for a twofold 
reason. First, because there is much in it of 
beautiful and true, and to the purpose regarding 
what I have just alleged concerning Gothic archi- 
tecture. But also, I maliciously have underlined 
@ passage in it, which, consisting, at first sight, of 
a pseudo-prettiness, yet resolves itself, on exami- 
nation, into mere effeminacy, affectation, and 
nonsense. 
ever they were, were never “ sighs,” nor would 
Ruskin had so termed them but for the tempta- 
tion to a meretricious prettiness of sentence, in 
which alliteration should supply the place of mean- 
ing. And I the more sharply comment on such 
a vice of style, since it is, unhappily, a common 
practice with this beautiful writer to disfigure his 
writings with such littleness and affectations. To 
use a simile suggested by the fare of the season 
at which I am writing, they are stones in his 
puddings, against which one’s teeth jar in the very 
height of our enjoyment. 

And now let us turn our attention to the arcades 
which surround the quadrangle. IHerea rare treat 
awaits us, yet one on which, at present, we must 
not dwell too long. 

Massive piers and graceful shafts diminish in 
fair perspective from the eye as we gaze within 
the cloistered roof, down either side of the court. 
Between each pier rises one of these shafts, with 
its sculptured capital, dividing the larger arch into 
two lesser arches. These shafts are selected 
“under the direction of the professor of geology, 
from quarries which furnish examples of many of 
the most important rocks of the British islands.”’ 

Black, and grey, and purple, and green, and, 
anon, pure white, the effect of the harmonious 
diversity of these shafts, alternating with the solid 
square uniform stone piers, is particularly pleasing, 
and the idea kept in view in their selection, one 
singularly suitable and happy. 

But, perhaps, nearly the most unique and at- 
tractive detail of the building is the carving of the 
capitals of these shafts, also of the bases and 
corbels. The work of the O’Shea family, these are 
indeed of exquisite workmansbip, lovely in design, 
perfect in finish. Those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of examining these in the originals, I may 
mention, can do so to very great advantage by 
means of the stereoscope; so, also, with the 
statues of which I am to speak presently. I will 








further add, that quite a little tour among Oxford 
and Cambridge buildings may be cheaply made by 
the Londoner who ean afford half an hour’s stand- 
ing before a certain shop, nearly opposite Coutts’s 
| Bank, in the Strand. | 

The famous fern capital, or that of the orchids, 
' may be taken as indeed exquisite specimens; and 
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I have a singular fondness for a little corbel of the 
aloe, hard by the statue of Hippocrates. 

I have seen the workmen designing and carrying 
out their graceful sculpture, the natural object 
being itself kept before them, the 


“Spreading herbs and flowerets bright.” 
And well may we say as Scott said of Melrose,— 


“No herb or floweret glistened there, 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.” 


Here, again, we note an admirable idea, and a 
singular fitness. in the carrying it out. These 
foliaged and blossomed capitals will help to repre- 
sent botany in the Museum of Natural Science; the 
proper place for that science being already marked 
out in the Botanical Gardens. 

And now for one more feature, another idea, and 
that alike one of the most original (in modern 
buildings) and one of the most happy. I speak of 
the plan of placing, in connexion with the archi- 
tecture, statues of the “ great men who first dis- 
covered, or first brought to important results, the 
several branches of knowledge which the edifice is 
intended to promote.” 

These stand, in fossil thought, upon corbels 
which project from the front of the piers; and 
they meditate, in grave abstraction, around the 

uadrangle, amid the moving visitors or students. 
Of these statues the queen munificently presented 
five : the undergraduates and bachelors, two; many 
more are yet required. Aristotle and Bacon guard 
the portal of the building; rather, they invite the 
student to enter, and remind him, by the reverence 
of their great names, to don a sober and reverential 
frame of mind as he enters upon studies dignified 
by the august memory of their labours. Hippo- 
crates, the characteristic, handsome, and well- 
chosen gift of John Ruskin, stands almost solemn 
in his meditative calm. 


“LIFE IS SHORT, BUT ART LONG.” 


Thus he meditates with, if a melancholy, yet a 
melancholy which urges to achievement, does not 
sink back into inaction. And though all acknowledge 
the truth of his maxim, yet how many artists are 
content to rest upon the attainment of their thirty 
years; yea, thenceforth to decline. Instead of 
ardently pressing on, on! ever, in the little brief 
day of life, gaining each minute an inch or more 
on the impossible distance of the still-retiring 
goal ! 

Besides the intimate connection between archi- 
tecture and sculpture so earnestly and justly 
pressed by Ruskin—one being, as it were, incom- 
plete without the other, and each, in conjunction, 
“not only adorning, but reciprocally exalting, the 
other ’’—this writer has some sensible remarks 
which, quoting, 1 especially commend to the com- 
missioners or other officials in charge of Trafalgar- 
square ; indeed, of the streets, squares, and parks 
of London. 


He is advocating the enrichment of the doorway | 


by means of portrait sculpture :— 
“ It would be the first example in modern English 
arelyite ‘thy “a 4 t +) : } . alas " “’ } 


Lt ment place of 








——. 


commemorative statues. We seem never to know, 
at present, where to put such statues. In the 
midst of the blighted trees of desolate squares, or 
at the crossings of confused streets, or balanced on 
the pinnacles of pillars, or riding across the top of 
triumphal arches, or blocking up the aisles of 
cathedrals; in none of these positions, I think, 
does the portrait-statue answer its purpose. It 
may be a question whether the erection of such 
statues is honourable to the erectors, but assured] 
it is not honourable to the person whom it pretends 
to commemorate; nor is it anywise matter of 
exultation to a man who has deserved well of his 
country, to reflect that his effigy may one day 
encumber a crossing or disfigure a park-gate. But 
there is no man of worth or heart who would not 
feel it a high and priceless reward that his statue 
should be placed where it might remind the youth 
of Maelend of what had been exemplary in his life 
or useful in his labours, and might be regarded 
with no empty reverence, no fruitless pensiveness, 
but with the emulative, eager, unstinted passion- 
ateness of honour which youth pays to the dead 
leaders of the cause it loves, or discoverers of the 
light by which it lives.” 

Nearly enough said, in this Leaf, of the Oxford 
University Museum. Let us walk around it, 
admiring on the whole, criticising where we must; 
and then, my friend, for a breather and a freshener, 
up Headington-hill, and down again from the one 
tree that sentinels the view from the top of the 
hill,—into the Marston-road,—past St. Clement's 
Church, (suggestive, from its shape and meagre- 
ness, to undergraduate minds, of a boiled rabbit) 
back to our rooms. We have seen much to admire, 
we may have learnt something; let us bid, for the 
valediction is not too grave, God speed to the 
New Museum. 


May,— 
“ Knowledge circle all the winds ;” 
but, God grant, may,— 


“ Her Herald, REVERENCE, fly 
Before her.”’ 


Let science be the handmaid, not the antagonist, 
of God’s revelation ; where a discrepancy seems to 
exist, let not baby science ‘‘ with shells and stones 
at play,” 

“ Against the half-learned lesson fret,” 


nor dare to arraign the solemn, awful, ancient 
words : but “be content to wait.’ Such a union 
between shifting science and stedfast revelation 
will produce excellent fruits for man’s delectation 
and edification. Such a union was contemplated 
by that wise, and good, and munificent lady who, 
some short while ago, endowed two scholarships 
for students of geology, in order that the champions 
of faith might meet and foil the recruits of unbelief 
with their own weapons. 

Such a union, I repeat, may God grant to the 
course of studies which, having been begun, may 
long, I trust, and successfully be continued within 


ithe walls of this graceful New-comer among the 


venerable buildings of the Ancient City. 
¥. i. & 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. | 


THE question relative to the transportation of | 
our criminals is one which cannot fail to engage 
the earnest attention of Parliament during the 
present session, unless the occurrence of a political 
crisis should, for the time being, cast social topics 
into the shade ; consequently, it is of the utmost 
importance that some leading principles should be 
laid down for the guidance of those interested in 
the treatment of ourcriminals. The proper punish- 
ment and repression of crime is a question the 
solution of which is, in all countries, attended with 
numerous difficulties, which appear to increase as 
the population becomes more dense, until they 
reach the point when almost the only solution 
possible seems to consists in a palliation of evils, 
for the removal of which it seems next to hopeless 
to devise any practical or efficient means. Like 
most politico-social questions, that of criminal 
transportation has been taken up by vehement 
partizans belonging to opposite sides, each of whom 
exaggerates the various advantages of the course 
he recommends and the demerits of the plans of 
his opponent. Let us, therefore, endeavour to 
approach the truth by a more moderate and dis- 
criminating line of argument,—taking from each 
side all which appears sufficiently proved, and 
rejecting the wild extravagances of party feeling 
and pet projects. 

The tendency of all modern thought and feeling 





is to assist in stripping criminal punishment of its | 


former vindictive character. We no longer attempt 
to assume the functions of the Creator, who alone 
knoweth the hearts of men, in awarding the fitting 
penalty of crime. Penal laws have now for their 
professed object the reduction, to a minimum, of 
offences against persons and property. For this 
purpose, it is all but universally agreed that our 
efforts should be directed, firstly, to the stoppage 
of the career of criminals, and the prevention of 
their breaches of the law; and, secondly, to prevent 
the number of criminals from being increased or, 
in other words, to effect a cessation of first offences. 
It is perfectly clear that we can never fully succeed 
in both these objects, and a thorough discussion of 
the various measures attempted or recommended 
for this purpose would occupy a large volume. 
All that can be done in an article like the present, 
is to bring together a few leading salient points 
and principles which may safely be taken as land- 
marks during our voyage. 

That intemperance, dissipation, and poverty are 
the handmaids of crime, and that good moral and 
industrial education for the young forms one of 
the surest means of preventing the criminal ranks 
from being recruited, are points on which, generally 
speaking, little if any difference of opinion may 
be said to exist, however much the details into 
which they diverge may afford room for argument. 
The effects of the fear of punishment in preventing 
crime, and the extent to which we may hope to 





reform the offender, tend to open up still more | 
debateable ground, and must naturally claim some | opponents, on the other hand, declare the idea of 


consideration as containing the main elements 
requisite for determining between the transporta- 
tion of our criminals to distant penal settlements, 
and their detention at home. 

The ideas of our forefathers on the suppression 
of crime were simple enough. Their one resource 
was terrorism — cumulation of punishment as 
offences multiplied. They inflicted the extreme 
penalty of death with more regard to the frequency 
of any breach of the law than to the punishment 
which such offences really deserved. This policy, 
if policy it could be called, was carried so far as to 
defeat itself. Judges and juries came to the con- 
clusion that to give the law full effect in man 
cases would be committing legal murder, and, 
whenever it was possible, they favoured the acquittal 
—on some plea or another—of the accused. Thus 
the consequences of unjust severity of punishment 
indirectly went far to abolish proper punishment 
altogether. The evil and absurdity of such a state 
of things were too glaring to be permitted to con- 
tinue long, and, as is too frequently the case in 
reactionary movements of every description, the 
horror of severity led to the excess of leniency— 
an excess almost amounting to an indulgence if 
not the encouragement of crime. The condition 
of the criminal, so far as regards food, lodging, and 
the essential comforts of life, was made far better 
than that of myriads of honest but poor men, daily 
struggling in the Laocoon-like embraces of adversity 
and misery. 

Nor did this false humanity rest here. In the 
unreflecting enthusiasm of benevolence, it was 
hoped that all criminals might be permanently 
reformed ; and the endeavour to effect this desirable 
but impracticable result led to some modifications 
of our penal system, claiming some attention in 
detail. It was assumed that none are so wholly 
depraved as to be beyond the influence of hope 
and gratitude, when brought to bear upon them 
properly. Let the criminal, heretofore hunted like 
the wild beast of the desert, with every man’s hand 
against him, find that some of his fellow-men are 
inclined to treat him as an erring brother—even 
in the midst of his horrible depravity—and that 
they are ready to stretch forth a hand of love, for 
the purpose of raising from the dark abyss of crime 
into which he had fallen; let reformation become 
the means of opening the door of his return to 
society—let his punishment be lessened, and a 
way prepared for his earning an honest living when 
again free ; and then, so it was boldly averred, even 
the most hardened and desperate of reprobate evil- 
doers would be reclaimed. 

Utopian as the idea seems, we have, for some 
time, more or less irregularly, acted on some such 
system, but with far from satisfactory results ; for 
it seems pretty well agreed on all sides, that some 
change must be immediately made in our present 
mode of dealing with criminals. The advocates of 
the reforming system still insist on the certain 
success of this mode of treatment, if it could only 
have fair play and be properly carried out. Their 
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abolishing or diminishing crime by attempting to 
reform the offenders, to be wholly illusory, and to 
have completely failed in practice, besides being 
productive of disastrous results. Let us examine 
some of the principal allegations and suggestions 
put forth on both sides, that we may try and de- 
termine, to the best of our ability, where the truth 
lies between them, and what measures are necessary 
and most fit for the repression of crime at the 
present day, and'as society is at present constituted. 

All expectations of reclaiming the criminal obvi- 
ously depend on so acting upon him during the 

eriod of his“sentence of punishment as may 
induce him to resolve on abandoning his opposition 
to the law, and so influencing him at the end of 
such sentence that’ he may carry this intention 
into effect, by becoming an honest and peaceable 
citizen‘ for the future. 
this purpose vary in many details ; but all depend 
on the fundamental principle of holding out an 
amelioration of his condition while incarcerated, 
and also some remission of his term of imprison. 
ment, besides a certain amount of help towards his 
maintenance or means of finding honest employ- 
ment afterwards. Both these objects have been 
found, in actual practice, to be beset with difficulties 
of such a nature as almost to neutralize their ope- 
ration in the majority of cases, some of which we 
will now examine, as applied to confinement for 
long periods. 


The means employed for | 
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the very last things which we should like to behold 
weakened or broken down. Our artisans will not 
have the liberated convict amongst them if they 


_can by any means avoid it. Almost the only chance 


ee 





Long imprisonments are frequently little better | 


than a slow death' to many constitutions, unless 


food, warmth, clothing, and lodging are made so | 


much better and more comfortable than those of 


multitudes of the honest labouring poor; so that, | 


where these!are supplied, punishment loses all its 
terrors, and almost seems a boon to those who 
can compare the fate of the well-fed and warmly- 
clothed criminal with that of the poor and half- 
starved labourer. In arecent work, of extensive 
popularity, a Prison Matron relates a painfully 
suggestive conversation between a girl, in prison for 
her first offence, and her mother who was visiting 
her. This portion of the Prison Matron’s work 
deserves careful study, as directly casting much 
light upon the manner in which long imprison- 
ments are regarded by some of the poor. For short 


periods of confinement, much greater hardships | 


juvenile offenders. 


of his earning an honest livelihood—save in a few 
ill-remunerated vocations—consists in the conceal. 
ment and suppression of the facts connected with 
his past history, and allowing him to seem like 
other men, free from all taint or suspicion of crime. 
This, of course, cannot be effected where the police 
exercise any visible superintendence. tha any 
such superintendence is rendered practically im- 
possible in consequence of the density of our 
population, and the increased and increasing facili- 
ties afforded in modern times for passing from one 
city or town toanother. Besides, if our police were 
required to maintain any really effectual watch on 
our discharged criminals, they would be compelled 
to neglect the other important duties already de- 
manded of them; or we should have to submit to 
an enormous accession to the ranks of the police 
force. 

It is, therefore, not strange that the plain, 
unvarnished experience of chaplains, governors, 
matrons, police-officers, and other officials—when 
not looking at the thing by the coloured or dis- 
torted light of any pet system—should agree that 
the instances of real conversion on the part of the 
offenders bear an infinitesimally small proportion to 
the number of cases where they relapse into their 
accustomed career of vice and crime. Nor can this 
be wondered at, when it is considered that a strict 
watch is kept on the liberated prisoner by his old 
associates, who too generally manage to force him 
back into his former track of wrong-doing, by 
exposing and denouncing him whenever he succeeds, 
by means of concealment of his past life, in obtain- 
ing honest employment. Further examination will 
prove that the only portions of the reformatory 
system which have hitherto yielded any satisfactory 
amount of success, are the various institutions 
established for the reclamation and education of 
These places, it is gratifying to 


| Say, have, in many cases, produced the happiest 


can safely, and without cruelty, be imposed upon | 


the" prisoner. 

Again, making some remission of the sentence 
ossible in certain cases of good conduct takes 
away half the terror from punishment. Wherever 


there is uncertainty, the chances of escape are | 


speculated upon, and hope prevails over fear. 


Any | 


such system of remission of punishment tends to | 


create and encourage systematic hypocrisy and 
deception. “Gammoning the Parson,” as the 
phrase runs, becomes a regular portion of their 
trade of guilt by our worst and most incorrigible 
offenders. As to superintendence after leaving 
prison, it is practically next to impossible on a 
large scale. There exists a healthy abhorrence of 
crime amongst our working-classes, which 1s one of 


results. 

Most of the evils of our present and other 
systems of penal discipline are inseparable from 
sentences of long confinement at home. With all 
its attendant mischiefs, some relaxation of severity 
must be offered as a reward for good conduct. 
Without hope, prisoners become desperate, and 
cannot be controlled by any amount of force which 
can be employed. Despair renders them utterly 
reckless, and the risks of the warders and other 
prison officials become too great; the consequence 
is, that all real discipline is relaxed until the 
punishment becomes such as the prisoners will 
consent to endure. 

Thus, on examining the whole case, it is found 
that all attempts to deal with our criminals at 
home give little hope of any considerable reduction 
of crime; while the transportation of the more 
hardened and habitual criminals offers certain 
advantages which deserve some attention. But, to 
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be really effective, all such cases of transportation | 


must be for long periods or for life, and to really 
penal settlements. Such punishment is always 
dreaded by hardened criminals quite as much as 
death itself; and, if inflexibly inflicted upon con- 
viction, would prove an effectual agency in staying 
the increase of crime. Of course we are speaking 
of criminal treatment only, not of the causes which 
produce criminals; that is another subject alto- 
gether, and by far the most important. The system 


of transportation recommended by us, avoids all 


contamination toour home population from “schools 
of thieves,’’ &c., all injurious comparison of the 
food, warmth, clothing, and lodging of the convict 
in prison as compared with the harder lot of so many 
of our honest and deserving poor—all difficulties 
in sending back to the walks of honest life released 
criminals at the expiration of their sentences—and 
all danger to society from the desperate offenders, 
whose whole career forms one continued, unre- 
lenting assault on the property and lives of the 
community. 

But these benefits cannot be secured by trans- 
porting offenders to settled countries, such as New 
South Wales or South Australia, where they can 
live in comparative comfort. 


Moreover, it is a'| 





cruel and wicked injury to send them to contami- | 


nate our colonial populations, especially those so 
firmly resolved not to receive them. 
part, would be a crime akin in degree to, and 
hardly less dangerous in its consequences, than 


that which inflicted the curse of slavery on the 


United States of America. Our transported crimi- 
nals should be sent to some new and unsettled 
place, such as the Falkland Isles, to hew a home 
out of the wilderness, reclaim the forest or morass, 
make roads, ports, &c., work mines, and do all the 
hard, rough labour of first settlers. They must 
be placed where they have no chance of escape, and 
find in good behaviour the only chance of making 
existence tolerable. Judicious amelioration of some 
hardships to the best conducted would not have 
the ill effects following mistaken leniency at home. 
Proper supervision of the convict’s daily life would 
be comparatively easy, and deception of the officials 
by sham reformation become next to impossible in 
the majority of cases. 2 
hope, without which—as we have previously said— 





Therefore, the degree of 


This, on our | 


real and permanent diminution in the amount of 
crime. Still, until our legislation becomes one 
of principle instead of expediency, palliative mea- 
sures will continue to be required. It is contrary 
to all human experience to expect that, for gene- 
rations yet to come, crime can be permanently 
banished from our midst; but by the proper em- 
ployment of preventive measures, combined with 
a strict and efficacious system of penal discipline, 
as shadowed forth above, the ranks of our criminal 


population would be extensively thinned, and the 


burdens ‘entailed upon us by their misdeeds pro- 
portionately lessened. 


LIFE. 


“Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave ! ' 
Bid - * oe ca 
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This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 
Of peace above ; 

So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller's foot astray 
From realms of love. 


Our cradle is the starting place, 

In life we run the onward race, 

And reach the goal ; 
* ad + * a 

Did we but use it as we ought, 

This world would school each wandering thought 

To its high state. 

Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 

Up to that better world on high 

For which we wait.” 


| —From the Spanish of Don Jorge Manrique. 


Our lives are made up of circumstances and 
events, now and then illuminated with a silvery 
shimmer, and now and then darkened by the ebon 


clouds of sorrow and disappointment, each and all 


the rigorous treatment of large numbers of crimi- | 


nals is dangerous, if not impossible, might here 
become safely extended to the convict. it might 
be well to also arrange the punishment of women 
so as to transport the largest number possible. ‘Too 


great a@ disproportion of the sexes has the worst | | 
'many lessons from its stern teaching; we learn the 


possible influence in penal communities. There- 
fore, the sending out of the wives and families of 
transported criminals should be encouraged as much 
as possible ; and every possible facility be pro- 


‘the sparks fly upward.” 


blended together; so, when old age comes, that 
time of retrospection, how marvellous is the back- 
ward glance—what a wonderful existence it has 
been! One by one the scenes from childhood to 
old age come from the grooves of the olden years ; 
perchance a trifling event, in itself, may have been 
the foundation of the great work of life. In our 
-arly days, in the bright sunshine of happy child- 
hood, we looked forward with gleesome spirits to 
the coming years ; trouble and disappointment we 
fancied were mere idle tales, unreal and visionary ; 
but with the lengthening years came lengthening 
shadows, and too soon our bright dreams, the airy 
castles of our early days, become wrecks, which we 
leave on the shores of Time as we journey on. 
That terrible but true teacher, experience, gives us 


truth of the old adage, “ Man is born to trouble as 
But, with all, we must 


4 


'remember it is only for a time; very soon will the 


vided for the proper education of the young, | 


holding out well-founded hopes to the parents of | 2 
_ pleasures are but the foreshadows of greater ones 


helping the most deserving. 
But, after all, it is less to the treatment of 
criminals than to the prevention of the causes 


which make them such, that we must look for any 


quiet grave become our resting-place ; our sorrows 
are given to draw our hearts heavenwards, and our 


if we but tread our earthly walk aright, for here- 
after happiness depends upon ourselves and our 
walk here below. LeErwa. 
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FIELDMINSTER AND ITS NOTABLES. 


MRS. GIBBINS’ EVENING PARTY. 


Or course, the Misses Gibbins knew, when they 
saw Mrs. Brown in her carriage of state, that she 
had been returning her visits. and that before the 
reached their home she would have left cards at 
their door; accordingly, Miss Gibbins, followed by 
her two sisters, went straight to the stationer’ s, to 
ensure a supply of pale rose-tinted note-paper— 
all visiting arrangements were pretty much left to 
them—and they had decided on having an evening 
party. 

“When do you think of having it, Charlotte ?”’ 
asked Miss Gibbins No. 2 of her elder sister. 

“ Oh, early next week, I should think.”’ 

“So soon?” | 

“ Why, of course, it won’t be much of a compli- 
ment to Mr. and Mrs. Brown if we don’t give it 
before their visitors leave.”’ 

The Misses Gibbins Nos. 2 and 3 looked sig- 
nificantly at each other, laughed and shrugged 
their shoulders; much they, any of them, cared 
about paying compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
It is wonderful how people deceive themselves in 
trying to blind each other! Perhaps Miss Gibbins 
thought she was only doing the correct thing. 

The notes were duly written and sent, “and a 
fine flutter of expectancy was by them created. 

At a very early hour on the ensuing morning 
there was a perfect levée held at Mrs. Sprig the 
milliner’s, and at Miss Jones the dressmaker’s. 
The ladies buzzed in and out, and fluttered up and 
down in quite a state of excitement—for the notice 
was short, and the occasion great; it was, more- 
over, the beginning of the winter festivities; there 
had been a very quiescent time, a perfect lull, 
between—the ‘Gibbins’ grand pic-nic in August, 
and Mrs. Jibbins’ last christening entertainment, 
six weeks afterwards! Mrs. Sprig and her assist- 
ants were kept in a perfect whirl of business. 


‘‘T declare,’’ remarked Miss Gibbins to her sister | | for the little coteries of Fieldminster notables had 





No. 2, “I declare, Sophy, if that odious Miss Smith | 
has not secured that lovely head-dress with the) 


spray of scarlet geraniums! It is by far the pret- 


creature, as if it could possibly make her look young 


or good-looking. Could you believe in such arrant | 


vanity f 

“Yes, I could, very well,’’ replied the amiable 
Sophy, who had been considerably chafed by hear- 
ing one of the girls in the shop praise Leila Brown’s 
grace and gentleness. “1 know some one who i 
not 80 very much younger than Miss Smith and 


not so very much handsomer either, who is just | 
twice as vain, and if you look in that glass you'll | ‘ 


see her yourself.” 

“Look yourself, Miss Sophia; you envious thing. 
You never can bear to see me look well—I know 
your odious ways full well —”’ 

“We may shake hands for that matter—only if 
I envy any one it most certainly won’t be you. 


It was no uncommon thing for the Misses Gib. 
bins to have a little pithy sotto voce altercation, and 
therefore called for no particular remark. 

Various little groups in different parts of the 


| room were making their purchases and their remarks 


pretty freely. There were scraps of conversation, 
such as “ What disgusting, ill-tempered creatures 
those Miss Gibbins are, to be sure!”’ 

“Yes, and as vain as they’ re high. What a fuss 
they’re making about their head- dresses ; and they 
always look such frights when they’re done.” 

“ Have you heard the news ?”’ asked one lady of 
another. 

“News? No; Ican’t say. What is it ?” 

“Why, the old vicar met Mr. Moreton in the 
news room, and insulted him 80 that the matter 
is to be referred to the bishop.” 

“Very sad between two clergymen.” 

“Oh, dreadful! they say Mr. Moreton was 
drunk.” | 

“Do you believe it ?” 

“Why, I don’t know; our cook lived with the 
Moretons for a short time—you should hear the 
character she gives them!’ 

“ Indeed !”’ 

“ Oh, dreadful !”’ 

re Very shocking !”’ 

The lady never ” explained whether she believed 
the conduct of the poor clergyman really to be 
dreadful, or that the fact of the cook so traducing 
his character was dreadful; the tale spread, was 
enlarged upon, and in process of time did much 
mischief; springing, as it did, from a chance word 
spoken during a chance visit to Mrs. Sprig’s em- 
porium of fashion. 

Such things were wont to occur at Fieldminster, 
and Fieldminster in consequence was said by some 
of its inhabitants to be “a horrid tittle- tattling, 
wicked little place.” In reality, it was no worse 
than most other small places; there was just the 
average of good and ill-natured persons, of good 
| ane bad servants, of busy-bodies, and of tattlers. 
| Possibly, indeed, scarcely the average, after all; 


been, as a rule, remarkable for their social and 
kindly character, and with the exception of these 


occasional fracas, were more free from the ont- 
tiest in Mrs. Sprig’s shop; only think of the old | 


/more elegant chaussure—or even, 


bursts of envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness, than many more fashionable ¢ircles. 

There were not many carriages kept in St. Mat- 
thew’s, neither were there many hack ones to be 
had. Therefore was it the custom for the ladies, 
on the frequent occasions of their evening gather- 
ings, to envelop themselves in manifold shawls and 
wrappers, and to shield their heads and head-dresses 
in wonderful constructions, after the manner of 
carriage- “hoods, which for this reason, were called 

‘caleches,”’ corrupted into ‘ calashes ;’’ moreover, 


when, as it frequently happened, the nights were 


dark, stormy, and rainy, it behoved these fair ones 
to encase their feet in mud-boots, drawn after their 
if occasion re- 
clogs and pattens were also in requisition. 
» evening of the Gibbins’ party was stormy, 
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dark, coid, and miserable, and just as the church | 


clock struck seven droves of these muffled figures 
appeared. 

They came sailing along, slowly, of course, under 
such press of canvas, but all steering steadily to- 
wards the Gibbins’ dwelling. How they knew each 
other in such guise was a marvel, for in addition to 
all, they this night had huge umbrellas. 
the enormous lanterns helped them, or it might be 
instinct, or intuition. Be this as it may, facts 
speak for themselves. 

“ How do you do, Miss Leila ?” asked one male 
figure of one of these muffled ones. 

“Quite well, I thank you, Mr. Caleb. How is 
Miss Smith this evening ?’’ returned a voice from 
the bundle. 

“Oh, Leila dear, is that you? I hope you've 
got your music with you; Caleb wants to hear 
that lovely song of yours. ‘The Dream,’ I think 
it is.”’ 

The talkers moved on; more followed. 
do ye do, Miss Rose? How do ye do, Mrs. 
Brown? How cold. Dear me; mind you don’t 
fall! Very slippery in the mud; but I think it 
will freeze soon.” 

This was Joe Hartley, and Tom Turner with 
him; only Tom was a bashful young man, much 
given to silence. Presently a loud rat-tat an- 
nounced the first arrivals; it scarcely needed to be 
repeated, not for some time at least; for people 
were punctual at Fieldminster. They liked warm 
tea and warm muffins also. So, when once the 
portal of that august abode was open, stream after 
stream of hooded, muffled figures slowly entered ; 
slowly, of course, for there was a great and con- 
secutive closing of umbrellas, slipping off of clogs, 
mud-boots, &c., which somewhat impeded rapidity 
of action. 

The ladies divested themselves of their super- 
fluous drapery in the best bed-room next to the 
drawing-room, the gentlemen in the hall. 
they met and paired in the lobby, and gracefully 
glided in. 

The Brown party went first, of course, and 
naturally had their tea, coffee, muffins, &c., handed 
to them first ; indeed, had they not arrived in time 


“ How 


every one must have waited for the bride—that | 


Perhaps 
| his dear Miss Jemima (Smith) for a rubber, Mr. 








Then | 





that the large dining-room had been partially 
cleared for a dance; while in the drawing-room 
card-tables were opened, cards brought out, albums 
exhibited, and all sorts of games, puzzles, fortune- 
telling cards, and other usual and funny devices for 
keeping people pleased were produced. 

Papa Gibbins—a stout, hilarious, and withal 
slightly pompous old man—affectionately engaged 


Brown and Mrs. Gibbins made up the table, and 
they forthwith sat down for the evening. Some of 
the other elders followed their example, and the 
card playing began in right earnest. 

Perhaps Mr. Caleb Smith resented the notion of 
being an elder ; any way, he asked Mrs. Brown to 
dance, and at once led her gallantly forth into the 
dining-room. Mr. Twizleton took the second Miss 
Gibbins, young Gibbins secured Leila, and Tom 
Turner actually possessed himself of Rose; Joe 
Hartley any one he could find. 

The evening sped; but it was curious in its 
course to watch some of the proceedings. For 
instance, quiet, sedate Caleb Smith was somewhat 
remarkably assiduous to Leila Brown, and, singular 
to relate, Leila really appeared to be pleased with 
his attentions. Then Twizleton divided his atten- 
tions about equally between Rose Moreton and the 
second Miss Gibbins, while Tom Turner evidently 
resented Miss Rose’s share. 

Poor Tom, he was sorely bashful, and envied 
Twizleton’s cool assurance beyond everything. 

- “JT don't like that Mr. Twizleton,” at length 
jerked out Tom to Rose. ‘Twizleton and Miss 
Sophy Gibbins being their vis-a-vis. 

“Don’t you, really?” said Rose, mischievously. 
“Most people think him delightful, I assure you.” 

“ Are you of that opinion, Miss Rose ?” ruefully 
asked Tom. “I should not have thought that 
you’d have admired that foppish London style of 
man.’’ 

“ London style, Mr. Tom ; what’s that ?” 

“ Oh, so full of conceit and that sort of thing. 
Now, I—I should not have thought it would have 
taken with you.” 

A strong emphasis on the “ you,’ 
tender look at Rose. 

“ Well, indeed, as to that, he’s always—very— 


and a very 


was certain, according to Fieldminster etiquette, | polite to me; I’ve nothing to say against him.” 


and Fieldminster was very particular. Fortunately, | 


“Oh! against him, no; but I hope you don’t 


however, they were in time, so all went on smoothly | care for him, Miss Rose.” 


enough. Mr. Twizleton exerted himself immensely ; | 


he evidently had made up his mind to be the male | 
on the contrary, Rose liked Tom—he was a sterling, 


star of the evening, and he quite achieved his pur- 
pose. He actually rose to hand tea-cakes to Miss 
Gibbins ; and, being asked by Miss Gibbins No. 2 
for a little more sugar, he informed that young 
lady that any additional sweetness for her was 
superfluous. These graceful deeds and words won 
golden opinions; and “what a charming man!” 
—“how graceful !’’—“ what manners!” were 
echoed in sotto voce accents on all sides. 

After tea, people separated into little knots, 
waiting for anything that might be planned for the 
evening’s amusement. It was presently shown 


| 


This was the furthest advance Tom had ever 
made. I don’t believe it was distasteful to Rose ; 


upright, worthy fellow, whom every one respected. 
Still, 1 am bound to say that Rose was not senti- 
mental; so she laughed. This rather agitated Tom. 
Did she laugh at him, or with him; how was it? 
Tom was anxious, so he plucked up courage enough 
to inquire somewhat earnestly. 

“Do you care for him, Miss Rose ?” 

Miss Rose only laughed again. Tom grew red. 
Rose felt for him when she saw him really pained. 

“Indeed,” cried she, through her laughter, “ I 
did not mean to offend you, Mr. Tom; only to tell 
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you the truth, it did amuse me ’—Rose could not 
well tell Tom that: the idea of his, venturing to break 


the ice and say so much, was the true cause of her | 


merriment; “but since you ask me seriously, I 
should be very sorry to care too much for Mr. 
Twizleton, for I always fancy he cares quite enough 
for himself. But really I like him well enough; 


you know he makes himself very pleasant—you 
should hear him sing.” 


“I don’t care to hear him sing ; I’d much rather | 


hear you sing, Miss Rose,” said Tom, abundantly 
relieved, 

What more was said need not be mentioned here. 
Suffice it to say, that Tom left out the Ifiss, and 
Rose the Mr*., long before the close of the evening. 
And Tom, when he said “ good night’”’ to the little 
tripping bundle, of wrappers whom he insisted on 
accompanying home that night, pressed her small 
hand, as he added, “ God bless you, dear, darling 
Rose.” 

It was rather an eventful evening altogether. 
Supper had been laid out in a small morning room, 
which necessitated a little close packing. Mrs. 
Brown rather objected to it, as she observed to 
Mrs. Jibbins, who sat next her, that her ‘ moiré 
dress was sadly crushed.” 
course, did not object, and others there were almost 
equally oblivious. Jor instance—could you believe 
it? Mr. Caleb Smith rather rejoiced in it than not; 
and he was seated by Leila. Moreover, Mr. Twizle- 
ton, though he alluded more than once, jokingly, to 
the circumstance, was so engaged in making himself 
agreeable to the Gibbins’ sisters in general, and 
Miss Sophy in particular, that he certainly did not 
mind it. 

The supper was a good one—“ suppers, and din- 
ners also, always were good at the Gibbins’,” as 

Mr. Jibbins observed to Mrs. Brown—and he was 
an excellent judge, and made himself especially agree- 
able to that 
and telling her that “the pearl of Fieldminster was 
appropriated now, and that it would be long ere 
such another bright jewel would be in the market.” 

It was a strange speech, but he was rather a 
strange man-—but a very delightful man—with great 


Tom and Rose, of | 


young matron, taking wine with her, | 


| 
| 
; 


| 


| o 


| 





discernment, thought puffed-up and delighted little | 


Mrs. Brown. 

“ Caleb, my dear, do you know that it is actually 
on the stroke of twelve?’’ cried Miss Smith in 
rather a shrill, but not by any means angry key, from 


brother at the other extremity. 


} 


A SONNET. 


WRITTEN AFTER READING MRS. GASKELL’s “ LIFE oF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE.” 


Fut often when the heart is ill at ease 

And restless thoughts are burning in the brain, 

Beyond the selfish circle of my pain, 

Toward other lives, I look for, my release— 

In other's sorrow find my woes surcease. 

And oh! how dear the burdened spirit holds 

That one dark home amid the northern wolds, 

That one vexed heart that now has found its peace, 

For oh! what depth of agony unknown ; 

What silent anguish, stronger aye than grief, 

Within those narrow bounds she bore alone, 

Yet murmured not, nor ever prayed relief— 

Content to do her duty without blame, 

Of God or man, would I could do the same ! 
AusAceR Hay Hitt. 











GENIUS. 


Tue chain of costly price 
Which on the swan-curved neck of beauty lies, 
Marvel of artist’s skill to wond’ring eyes, 

And elegant device : 


Of purest metal made, 
"T'were weak and useless—fain we must employ, 
And call as friendly adjunct, firm alloy, 

To lend its strengthening aid. 


Genius, pure virgin gold, 
If with true power ’twould seek to chain the soul, 
And lead it captive by its sweet control 

Must in its breast enfold, 


In friendship firm and sure, 

A force of purpose to direct the will, 

A long-tried judgment, with a practised skill, 
Its object to ensure. 


These are the links that bind 
In one harmonious whole, and strength impart,— 
Which blend the soft emotions of the heart 
With majesty of mind! 
F, Driver. 





Ir you can find a place between the throne of God 
and the dust to which man’s body crumbles where the 
focal responsibilities of law do not weigh upon him, I will 
find a vacuum in nature. They press upon him from 
God out of eternity, and from the earth out of nature, 


and from every department of life, as constant and all- 


“Ts it, indeed, Jemima? we must be moving | 


then,” replied Mr. Caleb, though he seemed in no 
very great hurry to start. 

Fieldminster was an early place, and before one 
most of our friends were in bed, and we hope fast 
asleep. 


M. H. D. 








Maw is required to pour all that is in him—all of his 
life and love—into the bosom of Christ ; and when that 
is done, what is there left for God ? 


} 
' 


} 
} 


\ | surrounding as the pressure of the air. 
the top of the table where she was seated, to her | 


THE MONTHLY MIRROR 
OF FACT AND RUMOUR. 





Tux sixth Session of the eighteenth Parliament of 
the present reign was opened on the 4th ultimo, by 


Royal Commission. As the Queen’s presence had been 
'expected, hr absence was a disappointment. Her 


Majesty’s physicians consider her at present unequal 
to the fatigue of state ceremonies ; the levées and draw- 
ing-rooms of the season will therefore be held by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The Royal speech was much the same as all other 
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Royal speeches of England. It told us all we do know, | and is both interesting and amusing, although some 


and nothing we want to know. First, came the men- | 


tion of the birth of the Royal infant; then the assurance 
that the present state of Europe is a source of great 
anxiety to the Queen; and lastly, the murders in Japan 
are mentioned, and the intimation given that these 
atrocities requiring a protest from our Government, the 
Daimio received it most emphatically in the destruction 
of Kagosima. 

The catastrophe in Chili of the 8th of December, 
whereby two thousand people, chiefly women, met their 
deaths in one quarter of an hour, has filled all minds 
with horror. ‘The conduct of the priests in closing the 
door of the sacristy, that they might save the properties 
of the chapel, cannot be too severely condemned. It 
sounded like a miserable satire when one stray priest, 
with a vestige more of compunction than his fellows, 
put in his head at the half-opened aperture and exhorted 
these wretched victims of papal superstition, in the 
usual words of the benediction, to “* be warmed and 
filled ;’ and small comfort to them was it when he 
furthermore desired them “ to die happy,’ and assured 
them on his own responsibility—he, having none better 
to offer—that they would all go direct to Mary !”’ 

“ Fire is a good servant, but a bad master !” and fire 
has been doing its deadly work at home again. Another 
unfortunate ballet-girl at the Pavilion Theatre has 
fallen a victim to the love of spectacle and scenic effect. 
The managers lay the blame on the dancers themselves, 
and say that every precaution being at present adopted 
on the part of the management, such accidents, while 
the ballet-girls are so purposely regardless of danger, 
cannot be prevented. 

We maintain that the prevention is quite and cer- 
tainly possible. The dresses ignite because they come 
in contact with the gas-lights! Very well; then let 
all the gas-lights, if they cannot be protected, be placed 
far above the utmost limit to which the dresses can 
reach. And if “fairies” have to fly from the stage up 
to the region of rafters, let them perform their aerial 
journeys in the centre of the stage, where there are 
never any gas-lights. 

These arrangements would materially interfere with 
and mar the effect, it will be urged. That may be true 
enough, still, in the name of humanity, let the effect, 
and the whole of it too, be sacrificed, rather than one 
precious human life. 

Tight-rope dancing has been tabooed as a sensational 
amusement of a dangerous tendency. More ballet- 
dancers have met their deaths in the prosecution of 
their calling than tight-rope exhibitors. If the one is 
to be denounced, so is the other—and on the same 
ground, i.e., danger to life and limb. 

The various pantomimes are running their usual 
course, and before long will die a natural death. Think- 
ing of the poor Columbine, we say the sooner they are 
defunct the better. Very little alteration has taken 
place in theatrical entertainments during the month. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre “ Faust” has been pro- 
duced in English with decided success. The part of 
Faust is played admirably by Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
performances, however, of Madame Lemmens Sherring- 
ton and Signor Marchesi are open to criticism and 
capable of improvement. 

The Pantomime and Night and Morn constitute the 
entertainments at Drury Lane. 


Miss Bateman plays and will continue to play Leah | din er in 
| fantastic imagination. 


at the Adelphi. 


A new and successful comedy has been produced t re 
'she can make natural incidents and natural people 


at the St. James’s Theatre, called The Silver Lining. 
This play, by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, is founded 
on an old French piece called La wie en rose. It 1s 


admirably supported by the very efficient company, | 











of 9 parts are rather lengthy, and would bear cur- 
tailing. 

The “Ticket-of-Leave Man” still runs at the 
Olympic, and “ Bel Demonio” at the Lyceum. 

Astley’s has produced a new piece, called “ The 
Might of Right,” by Mr. John Brougham. The story 
is skilfully worked out, and there are some effective 
tableaux at the end of the acts. 

Mr. Howard Glover has given his annual monster 
concerts, introducing a new element, i.¢., one of Beet- 
hoven’s magnificent symphonies, “with action and 
pictorial effect.” To all judges of music this innova- 
tion must be distasteful. Beethoven cannot be im- 
proved by “clap-trap.”. The programme stated this 
experiment to have been attempted on this occasion 
for “the first time in any country.” This is incorrect ; 
it was tried formerly in Germany, both with the 
“ Pastorale” and ‘ Eroica.” 

Among recent literary works we would especially 
notice 

Our Peculiarities. By Viscountess Combermere. 
1 vol. Smith, Elder and Co. London. 

This cleverly-written book, was published for private 
circulation only. The merit of the work must make 
it a general favourite. 

The Ice Maiden. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
1 vol., pp.173. Translated from the Danish by Mrs. 
Bushby. 

The Ice Maiden is a species of Syren living among 
the glaciers instead of in the sea, and luring her vic- 
tims up frozen heights to hurl them into deep crevasses. 

This little work gives us an account of this wicked 

Ice Maiden, and tells us how she was the ruin and 
death of one silly youth named Rudy. 
_ Three other stories, “ The Butterfly,” “ Psyche,” and 
“The Snail and the Rosebud,” fill up the book, which 
will form an acceptable present to those young persons 
who are fond of the marvellous and the poetical. 

The work is very prettily got up, in good ornamental 
binding and aelated in clear type,on good paper. It 
is profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. London. 

This is, perhaps, the best novel of the day. The 
interest is vivid, the style good, and the characters, up 
to the end of the second volume, well drawn. There is 
genius in it from beginning to end, and highly-culti- 
vated genius too. But having said so much in its 
praise, we must now begin to find fault. The dénot- 
ment of the third volume is a blunder which knocks 
down the whole plot of the story. No man of Hugh 
Farquhar’s experience and decision would have kept 
Maddalena in his house under similar circumstances, 
and no woman of Barbara’s high-toned and jealous 
temperament would have forgiven him had he done so. 
His excuse is a miserably tame one—so tame as to be 
utterly irreconcilable to reason. 

This is the blot on the work, and sorry enough were 
we to meet it. The fault takes its rise in the vitiated 
taste of the day, which cries out for sensational inte- 
rest and exaggerated positions. The authoress tries to 
satisfy this appetite, and calls on her genius to help 
her ; and so that very genius which has charmed us so 
much in the two first volumes gets the bit between her 
teeth in the third, and, the curb-rein of common-sense 
not holding her in, she dashes off into the regions of 


Miss Edwards need not resort to the sensational, for 
deeply interesting. She may leave “secret passages ” 


and all such stage tricks to writers of a lower order of 
genius, 
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Cithara. Lyrical poems, old and new. By Martin 
F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. 1 vol. pp. 350. Virtue 
Brothers, and Co. London. 


If it be not bad taste to disapprove of anything 
which the renowned author of Proverbia. Philosophy 
writes, we would say that this book does not contain 
any remarkable proof of genius. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the Princess of Wales, and opens with that 
numerical ode in which Mr. Tupper wishes her Royal 
Highness so many hundred thousand welcomes. 

Two or three of the “sonnets for music” are re- 
markably pretty, and the poem on “Cruelty” does 
credit to the benevolent spirit of the writer. He 
says :— : 
“Shame! that of all the living chain 

That link’s creation’s plan, 

There is but one delights in pain, 

The savage monarch—man. 


This may be true in the abstract, but it is not of 
universal truth, as any one who has seen a cat catch a 
mouse willacknowledge. It isin the same style as the 
poetical but erroneous assertion of Dr. Watts, who 
declares that “ birds in their little nests agree.” 

Among the numerous musical compositions of the day, 
we may notice one called the Rondo Progressive, by 
E. Gerard, Bres. Published by Charles Jeffreys, 21, 
Soho Square, London. 

The opening, although very simple, is extremely 
beautiful. Its plaintive melody is sure to be admired 
when heard. 

As the music is not difficult, the rondo may be played 
effectively by those who are not proficients in the art. 
We recommend it as avery pleasing and available 
piece. 

This book is well got up; the paper and type are 
good, and the beautiful blue and gold binding will 
make it an ornament for the library table. 


My Beautiful Lady. 
Pp. 158. 


This is a pretty and poetical sketch of a poet’s love. 
He begins by saying-~ 

“ T love my lady : she is very fair: 

Her brow is wan and bound by simple hair, 
Her spirit sits aloof and high, 

But glances from her tender eye 

In sweetness droopingly.” 

Then he goes on to speak of “her garden,” “ her 
shadow,” and finally “ her sickness,” and “ death ;”’ and 
then “‘ My lady’s voice from heaven.”’ 

The following criticism on Carlyle is capital : 

“A coil of restive thoughts,” 
“That touch on nothing sound or practical,” 
“Told in outrageous jargon, cumbersome 

As any Laplander’s costume.” 

** My Beautiful Lady” will be a favourite with the 
lovers of the romantic and sentimental. 


By Thomas Woolner. 1 vol. 


Macmillan and Co., London. 


Gascoyne, on the Sandal-wood Trader. By R. M. Bal- 


lantyne. lvol. Pp. 440. James Nisbet and Co., 
London. 


_ This is a delightful story and will be found extremely 
interesting by the young. It is a story of a pirate 
named Durward; how this man is connected with 
Gascoyne will be seen by reading the book. The scene 
is laid in the South Pacific, and we have some very 
thrilling episodes connected with the savages of the 
South Sea Islands. Boys who are fond of the sea will 
find this little volume especially interesting, and will 
run with avidity through the adventures of the 
‘“* Avenger,” the pirate’s beautiful little vessel. 
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As the whole tone of the story is moral we can cor- 
dially recommend it. Numerous coloured wood en- 
gravings add very much to its attraction. 


Border and Bastile. 1 vol. Pp. 277. Tinsley Bro- 
thers, Catherine Street, Strand. 


We might fancy Spain the scene of this work from 
the title. It has, however, nothing to do with Spain, 
but treats entirely of America and the present war. 

The author left England for the purpose of serving 
as “volunteer aide’’ in the staff of the army in Vir- 
ginia, so long as he should find either pen-work or 
handiwork there. 

Landing at New York he tried to force his way 


southward, and to cross the Federal lines without a | 


pass. 

He gives us an interesting account of the dangers 
and difficulties of the undertaking; of the sentries to 
be passed, pickets and outposts to be avoided, and con- 


trabandists and marauders to be either fought with or | 


robbed by. Some of the difficulties of such a route 
may be gathered from the following. He is making 


for the Potomac, and he says, “ The last league of our 
The valley of | 


route lay through the White Grounds. 
the Potomac widens here towards the north, and 6,000 
acres of forest stretch away unbroken, save by rare 
islets of clearings. There was no visible tract, but our 
guide struck boldly across the woodland, taking bear- 
ings by certain landmarks and the steady moon. It 
was not dark even here, but low sweeping boughs and 
fallen trunks, often hidden by snow, made the travel- 
ling difficult and dangerous.” 

The kind of lodging he was glad to accept he thus 
describes :—‘‘ How well I remember my night in the 
log-hut. It consisted of a single room about sixteen 
feet by ten: in this lived and slept the entire family— 
numbering the farmer, his wife, mother, and two chil- 
dren. When they spoke confidently of finding me a 
bed, I fell “ into a great tremour and perplexity. It 
was physically impossible that the large-limbed Nevil 
and myself should be packed into the narrow non- 
nuptial couch; the only practicable arrangement in- 
volved my sharing its pillow with the two infants, or 
with the ancient dame ; at the bare thought of either 
alternative I shivered from head to heel. At last, with 
infinite difficulty, I obtained permission to sleep on my 
horse-rug spread on the floor with my saddle for a 
bolster.” 

Such annoyances as these, together with an occa- 


sional compulsory fast of thirteen hours, is enough to 


deter the most enthusiastic from taking an active part 
in American affairs, especially when the sequel may be, 
as it was in the author’s case—a prison ! 

For, after many narrow escapes, he fell foul of three 
“roughly dressed farmers,” who, professing to be 


“home guards,” exercised the right of inquiring his 
j ’ > 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


business, and compelling an answer. This not coming 
so quickly as the home guards desired, the author had 
his horse shot under him, received a bullet wound in 
the leg, and was taken prisoner. 

Protesting his innocence of all treasonable corre- 
spondence or any intention of acting as a Confederate 
spy, referring also to respectable American families to 
whom he was personally known, he was sent to Balti- 
more to be identified. His freedom, however was 
tardily granted. After being kept in close confine- 
ment for two months, without a vestige of evidence 
against him, he was only released under a promise 
“that he would quit America without delay, and not 
revisit the United States during the continuance of the 
present war.” He was glad to obtain his liberty on 
these terms. 

This book is well written, interesting and amusing. 
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INSTANT EELIRF AND RAPID CURE OF 
CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 


Tr. 
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np oF 20 Years’ Astawa.—From Mr. R. Bagley, Bookeeller,. 
monger Street, Stamford.—‘*One in Stamford hes expe- 
6 oat ee Ee 

yg, L0000K’s Punmonzo WAFERS give instant relief and a rapid 
of asthma, i and all disorders of the breath and- 
5, All throat are relieved by allowing one 
jonally to dissolve inthe mouth. fo singers and public speakers 
are invaluable for clearing and ing the voice. They have 
asant taste. Price 1s. ia, 2s. Od., and 11s. per box. Sold by 
dicine vendors. . 





AD-BREATH, IypicEstion, and CosTIvVENEss, 
Siok-HEADACHRF, HeartTBuRN, FLATOLENCY, GipDINEss, and all 
ous disorders, are immediately removed by Dr. Hugo's Mxpican 
us, which have a delightful taste, and may be eaten as confectionery. 
1 at 1s. 1§d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per packet. Wholesale Agents, 
Silva & Co., Bride Lane, Fleet Street ; and sold by all respectable 
ists. 





TARCHE MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
D AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL; 


Being a confirmation by some of the most eminent scientific men 
of the age of the superior qualities of this 





VORLD-RENOWNED STARCEZ. 





WOTHERSPOON & Co., Guascow anp Lonpon. 








-AGK LEAVY. 


valli! 
ntl 


ORE CLEANLY 


Because being in polished blocks it does not drop 
about like Powder Leads, on the Furniture, Carpets, 
Clothes, &c. 


MORE BRILLIANT 


Because it is unadulterated, thus every particle pro- 
duces a splendid metallic lustre, 


POLISHES MORE QUICKLY 


Thus saving the time and labour of the user. 


AND CHEAPER 


Because it is less wasteful. And because a little goes 
farther than any other kind. 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Ironmongers, &c. 
RECKITT & SONS, London Bridge, E.C. and Hull, 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILIS.— 


Instant Relief.—Sores which are any eine ulcers which 
are hourly deepening, may be arrested in oe progress, and 
induced to take a healthy action by applying this healing Ointment 
and taking these Pills. It soo all distempers of, and ex- 
tracts all morbid humours from, the skin, old ulcers of the legs, inflam- 
mations caused by varicose veins, and of the lower limbs can 
sensibly be eased and shortly cured by Holloway's never-failing Oint- 
ment, which represses excessive and stimulates vascular and 
nervous action. In constitutions breaking down under fistula, 


and other similarly painful maladies, a few applications of his cooling 
Ointment will give comfort, and a persistence in its use will effect a cure. 


HE DEEPER WRON G—Price ls. 6d. 
“ Intensely interesting: equal to any romance.”—Londonderry 
Standard. 
“Has all the a of romance, and the instruction of history.” 
— Newcastle Daily Chroniele. 
“ Uncle Tom’s adventures were not near 80 tragic.”——Western Morning 


News. 
e bears the impress of reality, and as a faithful transcript 





“ Every pag 
of the — condition of the slave it is of the utmost value.”—Cale- 
donian A 

“ One of the most useful and interesting works that have appeared 
in connection with the subject of American slavery.”—Morning Star. 


“ The impression it uces upon the mind owes nothing to exagge- 
rated lnpeue dale Rows oe 


London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 





RUPTURES.--By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curativetreatmentof HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the body, whilst the 
requisite resisting power is — by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be hed, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on‘ the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wurtz, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; 
postage, Is. Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
62s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to Jonm Wuurz, Post-office, 


Piccadilly. 
(NEW PATENT.) 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, Xo. 


The materials of which these are made are recommended by the Faculty 
as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best in- 
vention for giving efficient and anent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
&c.- It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like 
an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each ; postage. 














JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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“ALBERT” PEN — & 


econ eh pamneaie. atau Steel Pens. Prioe in patent boxes 1, 1, 
Samples per pee eee 
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- PERRY PES se gas ages SE a a bee 
HISTORICAL CARTE DE VISITH, 


. Which comprises THIRTY-SEVEN AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS of the SOVEREIGNS of ENGLAND, arran th Order | 
from William the Conqueror to Victoria-inclusive, At foot of -Pertraits is inserted a table of the dates of ecth Sevefaign’s Ancor 
Price 6d. each. The same Photograph may be had, about 5} by 3} inches, price 1s. each, and. 7. by 5 inches, price 1s, Gd. each. 


» Sold. by gll Stationers. Wholesale, $7, Red Lion Square, and 3, Cheapside, London. | 














THE QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


7 oe 
. 


156, LEADENHALL STREET, CORNHILL, LONDON, | 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
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‘ CAPITAL—£1,000,000 STERLING. 





At the Annual Meeting of the held at Liverpool, on the 21st 0 1863 Bunnanp Hatt, , Chatman al 4 
in the Chair, the Direstors’ Report for the yes, held a et Be iy Kt 


- hat the Fire Premiums for the Year amounted to aio see come! tT 
an increase over the preceding Year Of ............--<+.-seer---eessernere 22,880 

That the Premium Receipts for the Three Years were ........cc-----«0. 15,249 

~, Being an increase in the latter triennial period over the former of ......... 28,308 
That the amount accumulated since last Meeting, as a Fire Reserve Fund, was 23,427 
And the Amount added to the Life Fund was ..:..........22..<0..-..cc¢eeceeessetee 18,748 
That during the past Five Years the Company had paid for Claims............... 106,515 


SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 2 


The Life Liabilities have just been valued on the soundest principles, viz., Net. Premiums, at 3 per cent. interest, and the & ce 
participating Policy-holdexs averaged as much as 46 per cent. per Annum of the Premiums paid, while, in some instanees, it was as high 6 


and even 75 —— 
ENERGETIC AGENTS REQUIRED 


for Home and Foreign Fire and Lifp Business, where the Coespany 3 is not. at present influentially represented: Persons desirous of 
Company, and having Insurances to transfer, incur no expense for their clients, and will Le treated with om advantageous terms. 


ALL LOSSES SETTLED PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY. 


J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, 
JOHN BE. LSYLAND, Secre 


RICHARD BARRETT, PRINTER, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
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